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ROYAL PALACE AT MADRID. 


Tne readers of the DoLtaAR MONTHLY 
ean look at the picture on this page with 
much satisfaction and real pleasure. It was 
engraved from a photograph, and is a true 
representation of the Royal Palace at Madrid, 
a building that contains more art treasures, in 
the shape of pictures, than any other edifice 
in Spain. In it we find Divine Virgins by Mu- 
rillo, Madonnas by Raphael, several subjects 
by Titian, one or two by Tobar, some by 
Rembrandt, and fancy sketches by Velasques, 
the bold and dashing, who transferred te can- 


vas everything that happened to please his 
eye. These pictures could not be purchased 
for money. They are some of the glories of 
Spaia, treasures which she adheres to and will 
continue to grasp long after she is bankrupt, 
and Cuba sold to some speculative nation that 
desires to raise its own coffee and sugar. 

A friend of ours, who recently visited the 
Royal Palace, and had the happiness of ex- 
amining the pictures which hung from the 
walls, writes in the following enthusiastic 
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“TInexhaustible gallery, never-failing source 
of interest, months might be spent in roaming 
from one masterpiece to the other. Divine 
Virgins by Murillo seem to float in a heaven- 
ly atmosphere, and the perfect innocence and 
fascinating grace of the Infant Saviour and 
little St. John, must be seen to be understood. 
What Murillo’s pictures must have been be- 
fore they were scraped and re-painted, it is 
difficult to imagine, as even after all they have 
gone through, they are unutterably beautiful. 
One rises from the contemplation of those 
transported, ecstatic figures, those faces full 
of awe and heavenly meditation, with a feel- 
ing similar to what one experiences when, in 
some old cathedral, the organ peals forth its 
melody carrying the mind far away from the 
the cares of mortality, and lifting the soul to 
heaven.” 
Our friend loves pictures, and perhaps all 
our readers do not, sowe will pass on to a de- 
scription of the place. It is of enormous size, 
and quadrangular in form. Our illustration 
shows the richness of its architecture, and 
the beauty of its site. Many portions of the 
huge palace remain unfinished to the present 
day, hence it is a fit residence of the sovereign 
of a people of prouder conception than per- 
formance. It occupies the site of the original 
Alcazar of the Moors, which Enrique IV. 
made his residence, This was burnt down on 
Christmas eve, and rebuilt by Philip V. The 
entire palace and its appurtenances cover a 
large space. The principal entrance is 
through a noble arch on the south side, next 
to the courtyard or parade. The superstruc- 
ture is of white stone, which resembles mar- 
ble at ashort distance. In front of the palace 
is a large, shady square, in the centre part of 
which, surrounding an equestrian statue of 
Philip IV., is a small, enclosed garden. To 
this the nurses and children who haunt the 
place have no admission, but gaze wistfully at 
the flowery oasis. The children solace them- 
selves for their exclusion by endless gyrations 
round and round in little carts, drawn by 
stupid merino sheep, while, as usual, soldiers 
in plenty are sauntering about, ever ready to 
amuse the nurses, the most picturesque of the 
female population of Madrid. Round their 
heads are tied gay handkerchiefs, knotted at 
the back with a butterfly bow, another of a 
different color adorns their shoulders, and 
their bright petticoats are striped with black 
velvet. Their , which have long ends 
tied behind, bordered with lace, look partic- 
ularly well when worn with a black dress. 
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Many a fervid picture has been portrayed of 
the beauty and grace of the leaders in Spanish 
female society. Travellers all seem peculiarly 
impressed with the charms of those lovely 
daughters of Spain,the fascinating Madrilenas, 
and these bewitching characteristics have 
been often glowingly sung in poetry, rehears- 
ed in romance, and immortalized upon the 
glowing canvas, With their clear olive com- 
plexion, their shining hair, and black, lustrous 
eyes, they unite attractions to turn the head 
of the sourest anchorite that ever wore a hair 
shirt, slept on a rock and fared sumptuously 
every day on water cresses and black bread. 
One style of dress in which they are attired is 
the silken saya and the black lace mantilla 
in which they drape their rounded and undu- 
lating figures with the most bewitching grace. 
They carry, too, the fan, that most eloquent 
of magic implements in the practised hands of 
a daughter of the South. The fan wielded by 
a belle of Madrid becomes eloquent and ex- 
pressive. By means of the fan, the invitation 
and the repulse, the fluttering of timidity, the 
expansiveness of affection, are all expressed. 
It is in vain you doom a Spanish girl to silence 
or seclusion—give her the free use of her white 
hands and her fan, and she will express as 
much as her lips could utter, and perhaps 
more. We are sorry to say that the Spanish 
ladies are fast discarding their national cos- 
tume and assuming French fashions. If they 
knew how much they lost by the change, they 
would return to the saya and mantilla. France 
now imposes her fashions on the entire civil- 
ized world, and it is only in remote nooks and 
corners, not in the great cities of any country, 
that you can find specimens of ancient na- 
tional costume. The peasantry in the Swiss 
cantons still wear their old attire—in Nor- 
mandy and other parts of France, the same 
dresses are worn to-day that were woro two 
hundred years ago, but in all the great cen- 
tres of civilization the men and women whom 
you meet are only copies of Parisian beaux 
and belles. 

It will be noticed the palace has few of the 
ornamental trees common in other countries. 
Only a few of the wide etreets have the glory 
of trees, for trees in such a dry country in- 

volve much care and attention. Round their 
roots is a carefully-bricked little well, about 
a foot deep, intended to retain the water, with 
which they are daily supplied; when full, 
little channel conducts the precious fluid to 
the next tree, and so on, till the whole avenue 
is refreshed. 
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A large majority of our people have but a 
faint idea of Australia, its rise and productions, 
its inhabitants and climate. They can’t un- 
derstand that the largest island in the world 
(in fact some geographers call it a continent) 
is greater than all the New England States 
and with many square miles to spare. Since 
the gold discoveries, much attention has been 
turned to Australia, but all the accounts 
which we have received from there tend to 
confirm us in the opinion that the country is 
not favorable for emigration, because of the 
winds which raise clouds of dust and compel 
all classes who wish to preserve their eye- 
sight to wear veils, and again, because but a 
small portion, a mere strip, of the island is fit 
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have been published in that interesting liter- 
ary journal, “Tae AMERICAN Union,” and 
will probably be continued in the same week- 
ly during the present year, for they are much 
sought after, and have attracted considerable 
attention. An enterprising Boston firm has 
also put to press a book entitled “The Gold 
Hunter’s Adventures, or Life in Australia,” 
compiled from a series of sketches by the 
same Returned Australian as mentioned above, 
and first published in the AMERICAN UNION 
some four years since. Many of our readers 
may remember them. From the book and 
the Union we have learned many important 
particulars respecting life in Australia. With 
the author we have dug gold, taken out nug- 


for cultivation or grazing purposes. All the 
rest isa vast desert, as far as known, covered 
with burning sands and salt, or brackish lakes, 
where reptiles breed and die, or else feed up- 
on each other, undisturbed except by the rov- 
ing bands of natives, excellent illustrations of 
of whom accompany this article, and will help 
the readers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY to un- 
derstand the extent of Australian civilization, 
which is not of a high order outside of the 
cities. As far asthe natives are concerned, 
they have not been improved by contact with 
English settlers, They bave assumed all the 
latter’s vices, and shunned their virtues or 
hahits of industry. 
A very interesting series of sketches, under 
the head of “The Gold Hunters, or Adven- 
tures in Australia,” by a Returned Australian, 


gets at Ballarat, sunk shafts at Bathurst, been 
unsuccessful at the “ Devil’s Elbow,” and 
starved and parched with thirst on the plains. 
With him we have attacked and captured, or 
killed, those pests of the colony, savage bush- 
rangers, men who escaped from prisons and 
hulks and waged a war of extermination 
against those more successful and honest than 
themselves—we have sat by the side of the 
camp-fire, at night, and eaten damper and 
broiled mutton, or shot kangaroos and wild 
dogs at sunset. In fact we have never tired 
of reading the book or the sketches, but still 
they do not cover all points of Australian life; 
the author probably feared that his book and 
sketches would be dull if he was precise 
and statistical, too descriptive and formal in 
his accounts of what he saw and encountered 
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in that extraordinary land, where leaves walk, 
and certain species of fish climb trees and 


roost on the branches. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have 
done a good work in laying before the public 
a book that all can read with much pleasure ; 
and as we feel interested in the success of the 
work, we have consented to send it to all of 
our patrons, postpaid, on the receipt of the 
price, which is $1.50. Our subscribers can 
therefore address us, if they choose, instead of 
the publishers. 

But this is a slight digression. We wish 
to speak of the natives of Australia, and show 
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them to our readers as they really exist, and 
for this purpose we have been at some expense 
in preparing the engravings which accom- 
pany this article, and at some trouble to hunt 


up the facts which neither the book nor the 


sketches allude to. The picture on page 91 
is a representation of the natives of South 
Australia. The man is a warrior of the Mount 
Barker tribe ; he is painted with narrow stripes 
of red ochre that reach quite round his body; 
his shield is made of bark. The female is a 
woman of the Parnkallah tribe, Port Lincoln, 
with her child on her shoulders. The little 
one holds on by.the hair of its mother’s head. 
The figure on the left is a boy amusing him- 
self with a reed spear. In this picture, the sin- 
gular protuberance of the abdomen, for which 
the Australians are so remarkable, particular- 


ly when very young, is very observable. The 
engraving on this page represents four differ- 


ent tribes of Australian natives. The one 
with the singular head-dress isa man of the 
Nauo tribe from Coffin’s Bay, west of Port 
Lincoln. He wears a covering of emu feath- 
ers, with ornaments of shaved sticks in his 
hair, which ts bound around with spun opos- 
sum fur; in his hand is a womera or instru- 
ment for throwing the spear. His breast is 
marked with deep incisions, cut horizontally 
across the breast; these are filled with clay, 
which prevents their healing, and renders 
them hard and horny, resembling tubes of 
gristle, which project from the skin, and pro- 
duce a repulsive disfigurement of the body. 
The figure on the left represents a 
~ woman of the Milmendura tribe, on 
the Coorong, equipped for travelling, 
with her net made of bulrush fibres 
and her rush-basket slung at her 
back; she is also provided with a 
digging stick or katta, and carries 
fire in her hand between two pieces 
of bark. Her garment is a circular 
mat made of reeds,called paingkovut. 
The centre figure is a man of the 
Milmendura tribe, wearing the sea- 
weed cloak, the most complete and 
perfect garment to be met with 
among the South Australian natives. 


It resembles a coarse matting, the 
long ends of the grass-like weed 
forming a graceful fringe at the bot- 
tom of the garment. This dress is 
of rare occurrence, and only manu- 
factured during the inclement season 
to protect the wearer from the wet 
and cold. The figure on the right is a native 
of Flinder’s Island. 

The engraving on page 93 is a representa- 
tion of a hut, such as the natives of Jarvis 
Bay, New South Wales, build. It is a supe- 
rior structure to that which follows, bearing 
out the opinion held as to the greater intelli- 
gence of the aborigines of the east parts of 
Australia. The native at the door of the hut 
is procuring fire, by rubbing together~two 
pieces of grass tree. The sticks are of two 
kinds, hard and soft. The soft piece is held 
firmly by the feet, whilst the hard one is rub- 
bed between the hands, with the point inserted 
into the soft piece. 

The engraving on page 94 represents & 
hut of the Milmendura tribe, built on the 
shores of the Coorong, a lagoon in South 
Australia, and South and West Lake Alexan- 
drina or Victoria. On these bleak shores, the 
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huts are built facing the northeast, in order 
to shelter them from the prevailing south and 
west winds, The native Australians possess 
no regular habitations, being generally on the 
move in search of food ; but some places along 
the coasts, where they can obtain a constant 
supply of fish and oysters, they construct such 
huts as the two represented. There is a great 
diversity in the characters of the different 


tribes, as well as in their social condition; 
while many of them are mild and inoffensive, 
some are flerce, vindictive, and generally in a 
state of the rudest barbarism. Of this de- 
scription are the natives inhabiting the vicin- 
ity of Cape Villaret; these savages, unlike the 
more advanced tribes, who wear cloaks made 
of opossum skins, go entirely naked, with the 
exception of a coarse grass mat round the 
waist; their spears, also, are clumsy and ill- 
shaped. Neither is there now any doubt that 
the native Australians, or at least some of the 
tribes, indulge in cannibalism. Haydar says 
that he has on several occasions seen human 
flesh in their possession, and that he was told 
that they make a point of eating cer- 

tain portions of their enemies killed 

in battle. Infanticide is also prac- 

tised to a great extent, arising from 


the extreme difficulty the mother 
finds in providing for her offspring. 
But here we leave the subject, re- 
ferring our readers for further par- 
ticulars to the sketches or the book 
aboye referred to. 


In this connection, we will just 
revert to life in Australia as it now 
is. What we have given relates 
mainly to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of that peculiar continent. At pres- 
ent, if we may judge by the experi- 
‘ence of some who have made their 


residence there, it is not a perfect 
paradise. There are some drawbacks to com- 
fort. For instance, says one correspondent: 
“Take any day of Australian life. You 
come home after a bard, dusty day’s work, 
and you long for a quiet evening with your 
wife and children, such a one as you could get 
once in dear old England. When you sit 
down to dinner, which your wife has had to 
cook and your children to prepare for, you 
see the partner of your domestic joys with a 
face, from flea and mosquito bites, like a bot- 
tle of prize strawberries at Chiswick—a pleas- 
ant object to contemplate of an evening. Dur- 
ing your dinner you are tormented with flies 


and bitten by fleas; your very nice slice of 
roast mutton on your plate, before you have 
time to dispose of it, is blown by a yellow bot- 
tle full of live maggots; you pour out and 
drink half your pale ale, and in a moment your 
glass is crammed with ten thousand debauch- 
ed flies, who die in drunken happiness. You 
call in your children; they come, looking 
squalid, pale and jaded; no rosy cheeks here ; 
you help your wife to put away the things, 
and then sit down with flies, fleas and mos- 
quitoes, a mottle-faced wife, irritable children, 
and your own pleasant reflections. You may 
have made a very fortunate speculation that 
day; but it takes a vast amount of money to 
compensate you for so much domestic misery. 
When you retire to bed it will be only a sec- 
ond torture of fleas and other vermin, and 
you will pass a restless, feverish, sleepless 
night; your children will cry and call for 
mama half the night long, and you will get up 
to another day of speculation, gain or loss, a 
jaded wife, tired children, and thorough dis- 
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Among other forms of insect life in Austra- 
lia, may be noticed the black wasp. Says the 
author of “ Nine Years in Australia,” a work 
of much interest: “In the warm summer 
days, during our residence in Port Sorell, 


and more particularly in the evenings, we had 
often noticed a large kind of black fly darting 
in and out of the house, with a loud, sharp, 
whizzing noise, and,on more attentive obser- 
vation, we found a most tragic addition made 
to our list of antipodean contrarieties—noth- 


ing less than the discovery of a savage and 


sanguinary war carried on by files against 
spiders, and pursued with such vigor, that one 
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would believe the Tasmanian flies were bent 
on avenging tyrannies and grievances suffered 
at the hands of spiders by the whole winged- 
insect family all the world over. We had ob- 
served the forcible and noisy abduction of 
many an unlucky web-spinner, before I could 
satisfactorily make out what became of them, 
as the frequent seizures made, apparently by 
the same fly, forbade the conclusion that they 
were forthwith devoured; but, by dint of sun- 
dry watchings and pursuits of the flies, and by 
ekeing out and piecing together my various 
small scraps of information and discovery, I 
at length acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
the habits and practices of my busy black 
neighbors. In size and shape they exactly 
resemble a large English wasp, but are wholly 


pentagonal, depending a good deal on the site 
chosen. When completed, no aperture is left ; 
but on being opened, three or four cells are 
usually found, two or three containing each a 
soft, white chrysalis, in a cocoon of white 
web; and the largest apartment of the man- 
sion is devoted to the purposes of a larder, 
and is always full of spiders, of all varieties 
of size, color and kinds, all closely and neatly 
packed together, with their legs trussed up, 
so as to occupy the smallest possible space. 
The strangest part of the affair is, that the 
spiders are not dead, but remain perfectly 
soft and flexible in every part; and, on being 
exposed to the sun and air, and stirred, a fee- 
ble movement is evident in them, as though 
they were paralyzed or stupefied in some man- 
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black, and possess formidable stings, a quarter 
of an inch long. They build very remarkable 
cells or nests of earth, finely-tempered and 
formed in layers of tiny mud-pats, like a swal- 
low’s nest. Many of these were placed in a 
small wooden outhouse, between the upright 
studs and the weather-boarding of the wall; 
several were formed on a shelf in the porch, 
where some small pieces of wood lying heap- 
ed together offered convenient nooks; and 
one wasp, resolving to have a more costly 
lodgment than his friends, took possession of a 
meerschaum pipe-bow! which lay on the same 
shelf, and very snugly laid out his house in its 
interior. All the nests I have examined are 
arranged in the same manner, the whole fabric 
being from two to four inches long, and rath- 
er less than an inch broad ; the external shape 
of the mansion, whether square, triangular, or 


ner, so 48 to be unresisting victims and good 
fresh meat at the same time. The storehouse 
is thus well supplied, doubtless for the benefit 
of the chrysalis tenantry on their awaking to 
the knowledge of life and appetite. I have 
rarely been more interested by any new insect 
than by these black wasps, ungentle and fero- 
cious though they be; for there is a daring, 
dashing energy and brisk industry about their 
ways and doings that is very amusing and per- 
fectly original. Solitary, stern, ruthless and 
resolute, he goes about his work of cell-build- 
ing and spider-catching. If you chance to be 
near his chosen place of abode, you may 
see him dart past with a bit of mud or a vic- 
tim, and a shrill, sharp, whizzing is continued 
for some seconds or a minute, during the op- 
eration of packing away his load, when forth 
he darts again on the same errand.” 
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DOWN BY THE SEA. 


BY W. H. DAVENVUORT ADAMS, 


Now the mighty moan of Ocean, sobbing like a god in pain, 

And the rush of its emotion bursts upon my heart again ; 

And | hear it, musing lonely, musing on the woody beach,— 

And I hear its mystic burden, all untold in human speech. 

Ho, ye waters! sweeping southward from the ice-realins of the Pole! 
Ho, ye waters! big with voices smiting on the fearful soul! 

I feel, I feel your solemn music; who its meaning dares to know ? 
Ho, ye waters! sweeping onwards, onwards, ouwards, ever so! 


Summer ripples, elf-like climbing o’er the golden-gleaming sand, 
Bring to us poetic visions of each far and palmy land; 
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Of the gladdest isles of Ocean, glittering in the southern sun, 
Of the glorious brightest OAent, where barbaric spoils are won! 


Winter-waters, madly clanging on the wild resounding shore, 
Mighty in their billowy darkness, mighty in their thunder roar, 
Bring to us the solemn story of the clime of ice and snow; 


Ho, ye waters! sweeping onwards, onwards, onwards, ever so! 


Move each gleaming ripple lightly, lightly, O thou southern wind, 


As the touch of Love’s pure feeling softly stirs the youthful mind: 

Wake the waves to wildest fury, from thy caverns hurtling forth, 

With the ligutping and the thunder, winged lion of the North! 

Still, beneath the rippled sunlight—still, where warring foam-crests sweep, 
Silently the depth so wondrous all unchanged and changeless sleep! 

As, despite the world’s quick changes, Fate’s dark currents voiceless flow, 


Suill, ye waters, sweeping onwards, onwards, onwards, ever so! 


Sea! arouse the thoughtless changeling! Speak out to the listless herd, 
Instant with your solemn music, be the soul of scoffer stirred: 


Bid the sad, despairing thinker—musing on the misty yore— 

Give his soul up at thy bidding—learn God’s utterance in thy roar: 
Let him catch the faintest echo of thy all-mysterious strain, 

Let him learn the lightest secret hidden in the deathless main; 

He shall hear a mighty music through eternal shadows flow, 


And of truth divinest, greatest—something shall the Human know! 


The engraving on page 97 is a natural and 
graceful artistic composition. It is the close 
of day, and the sun declining in the west, 
lights up the masses of foliage with orange 
beams, and projecting long and broad shadows 
from the intervening hills, defines every undu- 
lation of theland. The long day’s toil is over, 
and the farmer’s boy has ridden the two noble 
horses into the cool stream to drink. The 
reins are thrown loose, and the animals can 
drink at will. One is stooping his head; the 
other, startled at some noise, or interested in 
some distant moving object, pricks forward 
his ears and lifts his head to listen or watch. 
It is a satisfaction to see a horse drink, he does 
it with such a keenrelish. When very thirsty 
he fastens on the water, and for some moments 
the regular vibration of his ears tells how 
steadily he is imbibing the delicious nectar. 
But when the poignancy of his thirst is slaked, 
be finishes his draughts very deliberately, as 
a connoisseur of wine sips the contents of his 
glass. Every now and then he lifts his mois- 
tened lips and surveys surrounding objects. 
At a long pause you fancy he is satisfied, but 
at the slightest touch of the rein down goes 
his head again, and more nectar is inhaled. 
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But when thoroughly satisfied, how quickly 
he plashes out of the stream, and how gaily 
he bears you home where he knows that you 
have a banquet of fragrant hay all ready for 
him! A horse is very nice in his tastes, and 
only great privation will induce him to swal- 
low brackish water. In our boyish days it 
was rare sport to ride the horses to water, and 
we have not yet lost our relish forit. We love 
still to sit on a good horse while he is laying 
in his supply of the crystal element, and notice 
his unmistakable tokens of enjoyment. It 
makes one feel happy to see the happiness of 
even the brute. 


SOCIETY. 

There is not, and there never can be, social 
enjoyment without social sympathy. There is 
a class with which each man has more sym- 
pathy than with any other class—a class in 
which he finds himself the happiest and the 
most at home. Therefore he belongs in this 
class, socially; and he will go above it, if 
there be anything above it, and below it, if 
there be anything below it, only to make him- 
self, and those with whom he associates, un- 
comfortable. 
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SERPENT WORSHIP. 

This form of idolatry has prevailed, perhaps 
without a single exception, over the whole 
surface of the inhabited earth. In the most 
classical climes, as in the most barbarous and 
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Britain, it was anciently held in high vener- 
ation, and the arch-druid possessed a talisman 
called the serpent’s egg; all their temples 
were built in a serpentine form. In the East, 


serpents are regarded by some with feelings 
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uncivilized districts, the singular custom 
seems at one time or other to have been in 
vogue. The serpent, by some nations, is re- 
garded as an evil, by others as a good deity. 
It may be traced in the ceremonials of the 
Worship of Egypt, Greece and Rome. In 


of horror, by others with sentiments of the 
greatest respect. Some travellers affirm that 
among certain tribes of the frozen and bar- 
barous north, pictures resembling serpents 
are regarded with the highest degree of ven- 
eration. 


7 
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The irregular building, surrounded by trees 
and shrubbery, delineated in our engraving, is 
the spot where, “ after life’s fitful hour,” Louis 
Philippe, ex-king of the French, and the beau- 
tiful and intellectual Duchess d’Orleans, his 
daughter-in-law, “sleep well” in foreign soil. 
For the moralist or the poet we can imagine 
no fitter theme than the grave of Louis Phil- 
ippe. We can imagine no spot of “ hallowed 
ground” whereon the philosopher can better 
erect a fabric of solemn reasoning than the 
little sanctuary at Weybridge, where sleeps 
the late King of the French. 

The village of Weybridge lies about one 
mile southward of the Weybridge Station on 
the South Western Railway, and is surrounded 
by some pleasant scenery, which derives a 
picturesque character from “the splashing 
waters” of the river Wey. In its immediate 
vicinity is Oatlands Park, the residence of the 
late Duke of York, and after his death, of his 
ainiable and benevolent duchess, There is a 
famous grotto in the park, originally formed 
at a cost of £40,000, and entirely composed of 
minute pieces of spar, rock, minerals and 
shells. But the tourist chiefly visits Wey- 
bridge for the purpose of inspecting the little 
and fantastic chapel, known as the Chapel of 
Borromeo, wherein are interred the remains 
of Louis Philippe and his two daughters, the 
Duchesses de Nemours and D’Orleans. It 
was founded by a gentleman of the name of 
Taylor, several years since, and intended as a 
family mausoleum. His tomb is placed in the 
crypt, in proximity to those of the king and 
the princesses. The tomb of Loyis Philippe 
is extremely simple, and distinguished with 
but little ornament. It bears an inscription 
in Latin, recording his death at Claremont, on 
the 26th of August, 1850, at the ripe age of 
76, and gives expression to the confident hope 
that his remains will yet be removed to his 
own country to repose with the ashes of his 
ancestors—* avitas inter cineres.” Wreaths 
of “immortelles,” and vases brimmed with 
flowers adorn the steps of the tomb. The 
chapel is surrounded by a very beautiful gar- 

den, and sheltered by graceful boughs, through 
which delightful vistas of the ample heath and 
distant meadows occasionally present them- 
selves. The decease of Louis Philippe’s 
daughter-in-law, the Duchess d’Orleans, 
(Helene Louisa Elizabeth) took place May 18, 
1858. On her son rest the hopes of those who 
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yet cherish the fond belief that France will 
regain her lost liberty, under the shadow of 
a constitutional monarchy. Whether these 
wishes will be realized or not it is not our 
province to inquire; but the fact of their 
existence, as well as the singular interest at- 
taching to the career of him who was once 
extolled as the Citizen King, may well induce 
the traveller to pause for awhile at the Chapel 
of Borromeo, and muse by the tombs of Louis 
Philippe and his children. We doubt whether 
all history presents a more romantic chapter. 
or one more full of change and accident, of 
surprising elevation and sudden descent, than 
the life of Louis Philippe. In him the Orleans 
dynasty begun, and, apparently, terminated. 
With him commenced in France the experi- 
ence of a system of constitutional govern- 
ment, which fell, as it had risen, with him. 
His life was one of sudden and extreme 
change, and he died at last, under the roof of 
an English palace, and now lies sleeping in a 
grave upon English ground. Never was 
monarch less loved than Louis Philippe— 
except in the bosom of his family—where the 
best side of his character was displayed as an 
affectionate father and a decorous husband. 
Never was monarclt less loved, for no man 
believed in him, while all men believed in his 
insincerity ; for it was suspected that he looked 
upon his ministers as mere tools, to be taken 
up and thrown aside as his purposes required. 


JUDGE NOT BY APPEARANCES. 

An old man, named Guyot, lived and died 
in the town of Marseilles, in France. He 
amassed a large fortune by the most labori- 
ous industry, and by habits of the severest 
abstinence and privation. His neighbors con- 
sidered him a miser, and thought he was 
hoardiag up money from mean and avaricivus 
motives. The populace, whenever he ap- 
peared, pursued him with hooting and exe- 
crations, and the boys sometimes threw stones 
athim. At length he died, and in his will 
were found the following words :—* Having 
observed from my infancy that the poor of 
Marseilles are ill-supplied with water, which 
they can only purchase at a great price, I have 
cheerfully labored the whole of my life to pro- 
cure for them this great blessing, and I direct 
that the whole of my property be laid out in 
building an aqueduct for their use.” This 
was accordingly done. 
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TESTING GUNS. 

On a small neck of land, within a stone’s 
throw of Fort Independence, Boston harbor, 
hundreds of guns have been tested during the 
past two years, and accepted or rejected by 
the government officers, according to the 
toughness of the metal afid the manner in 
which the weapons sustained the double 
charges with which they were loaded. 

The picture on page 101 gives a faithful 
representation of the manner in which ten and 
eleven-inch guns are tested. After the gun 
has been completed, it must be subjected to 
proof. This proof consists in firing from a 
gun selected from a lot,a thousand rounds, 
which it must sustain, and the rest, each a 
limited number of times with a small excess 
of powder. The gun is fired with shell of 134 
pounds’ weight, either filled or empty, as oc- 
casion may require. It has a*range of about 
two miles with 15 pounds of powder. The 
shells are discharged into a butt filled with 
earth to receive them, the gun being placed 
upon a platform, and fired by a lanyard from 
a protection built behind it, into which the 
men retire when it is fired. The shell buries 
itself in the butt, and throws up a cloud of 
dust and smoke mixed with stones, producing 
the effect shown in our picture. 

Since the war commenced, testing guns has 
gone on almost uninterruptedly, and thou- 
sands of dollars worth of powder have been 
burned up, but the expense is a necessary one, 
and a useful one. 


» 
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JAPANESE REVENGE. 

A story is told by Titsingh, in his Japanese 
annals, which shows the rigor of this restraint, 
the severity with which small delinquences 
are punished, and the impunity allowed to 
revenge. At intervals posts are established 
along the public road, and a guard set to 
enforce the interdict against the passing of 
women. One of these is at the mountain 
Fakone, at a short distance from Miako, on 
the road to Yedo. An inhabitant of Yedo, 
named Fiyosayemon, widower, with two chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy, was called to a distance 
on business. He was poor, and knew not how 
to provide for his children in his absence; 
and the law would not allow of his taking the 
girl with him. He, however, resolved upon a 
stratagem, and, dressing his girl in boy’s 
clothes, he passed the guard at Fakone unsus- 
pected. He was rejoicing in his success, when 
a man who knew what children he had, joined 
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him, congratulated him on his good luck, and 
asked for something to buy drink. The 
alarmed father offered a trifle. The man de- 
manded a sum beyond his means. A quarrel 
ensued, and the man ran back to the guard, 
and gave information of the trick that had 
been put upon them. The whole guard were 
thunderstruck. If the informer spoke the 
truth, and the affair should be discovered, all 
their lives'would be forfeited. Yet it was un- 
avoidable to send a party to apprehend the 


offender, and thus to bring upon themselves 


the dreadful penalty. The commanding officer, 
however, resolved to save himself by another 
trick. 


He delayed the party to be detached in 
pursuit, a sufficient time to allow a mes- 
senger with a little boy to overtake the offend- 
ing traveller. The messenger found Fiyosaye- 
mon and his children taking food at an inn. 
He told of the information that had been 
given, of the pursuit, and danger, offered the 
boy as a temporary substitute for the dis- 
guised girl, at the examination to come off, 
and told the father that, when the falsehood 
of the charge should be proved by both of the 
children appearing to be boys, he might very 
fairly fly into such a rage as to kill his accuser. 
The plan was of course approved. The 
dilatory guard soon arrived, surrounded the 
house, seized upon Fiyosayemon and the chil- 
dren, and gladly announced that both were 
boys. The informer declared that some im- 
position had been practised, which the accused 
indignantly resenting, drew his sword, and 
cut off the informer’s head. The guard declar- 
ed that such a liar had only met his just 
deserts, and returned to their post, while the 
traveller took his daughter and went on his 


journey. 


DESCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


The spirited engraving on page 103 conveys 
some of the humorous features of the descent 
of Mount Vesuvius. Of course all who visit 
Naples desire to take a look at the mountain 
and the crater, and although the route is ex- 
cessively fatiguing, dusty with ashes, and not 
entirely free from danger, still parties start 
every week in the year for the famous moun- 
tain, and right jolly times do they have. A 
person’s travelling prestige is hardly regarded 
as complete unless Vesuvius or Etna’s burning 
mount has been the subject of his actual visi- 
tation. This, perhaps, is quite in keeping, 
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and many pass over the natural wonders 
nearer home, it may be, that their own eyes 
may see, and they may have somewhat to tell 
of the prodigies of nature abroad. To such 
of our tourists as may desire a programme of 
the route, we will mark out the lay of the land. 

You leave Naples, after breakfast, at nine 
or ten o’clock in the morning, climb to the 
volcano, examine the crater at your leisure, 
and at five or six o’clock in the afternoon are 
on your way back to dinner in the city. Nea- 
politan hospitality has so levelled the way, 
modified the slopes, anticipated all the travel- 
ler’s desires, that unless you choose to make 
difficulties, you need not undergo any extra- 
ordinary dangers. The Neapolitans like only 
easy pleasures. Compared to Vesuvius, the 
most inconsiderable Swiss mountain exacts 
more patience and strength. There are many 
ways of contemplating the ascent of Vesuvius, 
Each one, according to his character, cherishes 
different associations: one will bring back the 
ennui he carried thither; another will see only 
poetry, and yet another only amusement in 
the undertaking. Rich and blase travellers 
go in their carriages to the Hermitage, which 
is ahout two-thirds of the way up. The cone 
remains to be scaled, but they have at their 
command the arms of guides, litters and 
chairs on poles; their only source of regret is 
that gold cannot purchase the sublime specta- 
cle of an eruption. But if you wish to travel 
truly, you must go on foot, alone or with one 
companion. You leave all care at the base of 
the mountain, and abandon eyes, heart and 
soul to the spectacle before you. At each 
turn of the path, you halt and gaze, enjoying 


all the changes of the perspective, surrender 
. yourself to the enchantment of a splendid sky, 


and that azure sea to which waves of blackened 
lava seem sweeping between banks of fruits 
and flowers; you enjoy the intoxication of all 
the fermentations ascending from the bosom 
of nature; you are moved at the remembrance 
of cities buried under cinders and subterra- 
nean fires. A soft and distant melancholy 
elevates the sentiment of admiration. Thus 
you arrive, moved and palpitating, at the sum- 
mit, raised above yourself, so to speak. Then, 
when from the midst of sulphurous exhala- 
tions, from the heights of this calcined foam, 
this soil, blackened, desolated, burning and 
quaking with the growlings of the yawning 
furnace, you gaze down at distant Naples, 
beautiful and white as marble, its glittering 
gulf sowed with gem-like islands, and reflect- 
ing all the fires of the sun, what contemplative 
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soul does not feel, in all its profundity, the 
unparalleled contrast which inspired Chateau- 
briand with this exclamation, “ It is Paradise 
seen from Hades!” For another, and the 
more numerous class of travellers, the ascent 
of Vesuvius differs very little from a donkey- 
ride at Montmorency. They find out a few 
days beforehand, at the different hotels, what 
strangers are disposed to join the party. One 
fine morning, after a breakfast of Fusaro 
oysters, washed down with white wine of 
Ischia, the joyous band hurries in corricolos 
to Portici. From the first houses they come 
to, a dusty crowd of guides and animals, 
shouting, neighing and braying, pouring into 
the streets, surround the carriages, and block 
up access to the house of Salvador. This is 
the name of an old and famous guide. He 
has left several sons; some have inherited his 
profession, and own a large and fine farm, 
situated almost at the foot of Vesuvius. Prices 
are discussed, donkeys and horses examined, 
and the air rings with merry peals of laughter. 
He who is most ridiculously fitted out is most 
jovial. The procession issues noisily from the 
houses, and/begins to crowd the fine road 
which winds through the vineyards. While 
singing, story-telling, discussing, shouting and 
laughing, they arrive at the Hermitage. This 
interlude ended, the hacks are remounted, 
and they gallop on. But finally the verdure 
ceases; the lava lies under foot, and the peak 
ascends abruptly. Now is the time to dis- 
mount. The most delicate lady might walk 
without assistance by stepping from one biock 
of lava to another, as you cross a brook on 
stepping-stones. But this would be too simple 
an operation. The arm ofa cavalier is scarce- 
ly more so, but the rude jolts of a litter borne 
by two muscular Neapolitans are more amus- 
ing. At least there is some “local color ” in 
hanging gently by one hand to a rope the 
guide pulls after him. The least false step is 
a new source of shouts and laughter. On the 
way up, instructive experiments are made. 
At the first indication of heat in the soil, at 
the first vapors of sulphur, a stick and some 
bits of paper are introduced into the fissure. 
The smoke rises, the stick blackens, the paper 
burns—great applause! But it is near the 
crater that nerve and wit are rekindled. 
Let a puff of smoke and a few stones rise 
and fall, what exclamations, boasts, flights 
and rallies! Neapolitan coins are handed to 
the guides, who place them on the flery 
scorie issuing from the volcano, and ynmerse 
them with the end of a stick. The lava cools 
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THE DESCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


round the cent, and the coins are cherished as 
indisputable proofs of a perilous ascent of 
Vesuvius. As for the descent, the guides lead 
you to a slope covered with ashes. You take 
care to strike your heels in deeply and bend 


backward, and go down at a run. In five 
minutes you traverse a space it took yo:: more 
than half an hour to climb. Some, from awk- 
wardness, stumble and slide down, but all 
generally meet safely at the base. 
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ECHO LAKE. 


BY MRS. 8. A. PRATT. 


Nestled ’mong Franconia’s mountains, 
In a quiet, lone retreat, 

Fed by springs and gushing fountains, 

Sleeps a spring serene and swect. 


Stationed round it—bending o’er it, 
Lofty hills on every side, 

Rear their rugged, snow-capped summits, 

With a stern, majestic pride. 


And when summer’s warm breath lingers 
Round the chill and icy north, 

Scattering flowers with rosy fingers, 

Giving glorious beauty birth ; 


Nature’s own majestic wildness 

Here in rich profusion dwells; 
Mountain torrents, noble forests, 
Massive rocks and mossy dells. 


Light-winged zephyrs floating gently 
Through the waving tamerac’s bough, 


Lave their tiny winglets sweetly, 
In the limpid waters now. 


And a blast comes o’er the lakelets, 
From yon winding bugle-horn, 
Waking all the slumbering echoes, 


As from crag to crag 'tis borne. 


Loud and shrill—now softer, fainter, 
Sweetly does the note prolong; 
Thrice a clear, melodious echo 
Soft repeats the joyous sung. 


O, ’tis music, such as angels 
Waken on their golden lyres, 

Touched with coals from off an altar, 

Burning with celestial fires, 


Thrills that clear, voluptuous cadence 
Still upon my raptured ear, 

E’en as when with j6y I listened, 

First its melody to hear. 


And in fancy’s pictured mirror, 
Oft that silvery lake I see; 
But ’twould lose its chiefest beauty, 
Robbed of echo’s minstrelsy. 
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IN LOVE WITH AN 


ACTRESS. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS.—PART IL. 


CHAPTER I. 
A SUNDAY DINNER. 


Tue hands of the clock pointed to half-past 
five on the Sunday evening appointed for 
Arthur Charsley’s visit to Mr. Bamford, as the 
former gentleman stepped into a Hansom cab 
atthe door of his chambers, and gave the 
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driver directions to go to Durham Place. Mr. 
Charsley was in morning dress, but he still 
carried a lily in the button-hole of his coat. 
It had been a subject of much debate in his 
mind as to whether he should assume an even 
ing dress or not; but remembering the vivid 
supposititious description his friend Guy Bing- 
ley had given of the festivity to which he had 
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been invited, he had ultimately come to the 
conclusion that full dress would be unneces- 
sary and out of place. The lily, however, 
thought Mr. Charsley, will be appropriate and 
graceful. As the cab carried him to his desti- 
nation, it cannot be denied he commenced to 
experience some nervousness and doubt as to 
what would be the character of his reception 
by Camilla, and the result of his introduction 
to the family. He comforted himself as much 
as he was able by the reflection that, after all, 
he had doue nothing of which he was ashamed. 
He honestly felt the attachment to Camilla 
that he had so often expressed in his letters to 
her, and which had led him to make her so 
mauy presents withouf an introduction to her. 
Other fellows had told him that actresses were 
always ready to receive aduwiration, and never 
refused the material evidences of it in the 
shape of jewelry. Besides, the doctor would 
perhaps be found to be right, and the illusions 
he had formed regarding the object of his 
affections from only seeing her when before 
the public, would be cruelly destroyed when 
he should meet her under her father’s rvof. 
True, he was a man of the world, and there- 
fore could put up with a great deal; but still 
his habits of life were those of a gentleman; 
and he certainly felt that he should be terribly 
shocked if he had to go through the ordeal at 
vid Bamford’s described by the doctor. What- 
ever might take place, he determined he would 
do nothing, if he possibly could help it, to 
commit himself. He would make his present 
visit one of inspection only. He would watch 
and wait, and form his own conclusions from 
what came under his notice. It was alto- 
gether a very trying situation in which he was 
placed, and he might be “nick’d” beiore he 
eame out of it; but during his career, he had 
so often been subjected to that disagreeable 
process, that he had commenced to debate 
whether it was not even possible to become so 
accustomed to the agony as eventually to 
enjoy it. Mr. Charsley was still mentally 
grappling with the whole subject, when the 
cab turned into the street, and on the corner 
house he read the inscription, “ Durham 
Place.” 

“By George, here we are!” said he, as he 
pulled his whiskers out to their full length 
with an increased nervous action. 

Durham Place was one of those streets, the 
houses composing which seem to struggle 
amongst themselves as to the class that shall 
obtain the majority. It commenced with a 
large public-house at the corner. Then it ran 
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into a series of shops on either side of the 
way. Then small, private houses intermixed 
themselves with shops of a peculiarly respect- 
able and sober turn, if the Berlin-wool empo- 
rium and baby-linen warehouse may be taken 
as examples; finally, it terminated in two long 
rows of modern mansions, recently built, the 
rents of which were high, the situation pleas- 
ant, and the occupants extremely well-to-do, 
Durham Place was, in short, at one eud com- 
mercial; at the other, aristocratic. As the 
cab druve on, Mr. Charsley looked anxiously 
for number 102. 

“Shops, I see,” he muttered. “Old Bam- 
ford’s a lodger, no doubt; lives on the third 
floor over a tallow-chandler’s I dare say. 
No. 26, 29. I wonder how the numbers run 
—good way up yet. 40, 42; there’s the 
tailor’s where the doctor attended. 56, 58; 
private houses, small and pleasant, with a 
day-school ov the ground-floor, aud a play- 
ground in the back garden. Halloa! where’s 
the cab going? it can’t be here.” And he 
put his hand through the trap in the rvof of 
the cab. 

“T say, cabby, is this right ?” 

« All right, sir; you said No. 102.” 

Mr. Chursley let the trap in the roof fall, 
unconvinced. He felt morally certain there 
must be some mistake. The houses became 
more and more aristocratic in appearance ; the 
street became wider and better paved; the 
lamp-posts seemed to raise their heads higher, 
and the lamps to burn with a brighter glare. 
Neat broughams rattled past, and neat brough- 
ams were standing in front of many of the 
houses in the street. 

“No. 99, 100,” counted Arthur, quite anx- 
iously. 

The next moment the cab pulled up in front 
of one of the handsomest of the modern man- 
sions, with a portico over the door-steps, and 
a stone balustrade in lieu of area railings. 
The house was high, and extremely substantial 
in appearance. The windows were of plate- 
glass, and a soft, subdued light now illumined 
them through the drawn curtains. 

“No. 102, sir,” said the cabman, through 


“the trap. 


“This can’t be the house,” said Arthur, 
without getting out; “there must be some 
mistake. There must be two Durham Places. 
Perhaps there's another 102 higher up, or 
perhaps the numbers run both ways, and 
there’s a 102 lower down. And now I remem- 
ber, I saw a 1 and a 2 over a shop at the 
other end of the street.” 
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The cabman descended from his perch, and 
came in front of his cab. 

“ This here’s No. 102, Durham Place,” said 
the cabman, with emphasis. “There aint 
no other Durham Place, and there aint no 
other 102. The 1 and the 2 you see isa 
land a 2 with nothing ’atween ’em, and that 
aint a 102. That’s the dairy, that is, and 
that’s No. 12. It aint at all likely as how 
a gentleman like you would want to go to 
a dairy, is it? This here’s the house you 
want.” 

And the cabman pulled open the doors. 
Mr. Charsley got out. The appearance of the 
house, so different from what he had expected, 
quite disconcerted him. He felt he required 
sympathy of some kind, so he gave the cab- 
man nearly double his fare, in order, at least 
to secure that individual’s good opinion and 
gratitude. 

“Thank ye, sir!” said the cabman, consid- 
erably astonished, and touching his hat. 
“Much obliged, sir, I am sure this is the 
house you want. Shall I ring the bell, sir? 
No, sir. Excuse me for not offering to knock, 
but there aint no knocker. Swells’ houses, 
you see, don’t have knockers now. Will you 
want me to take you back, sir?” 

Take him back! Mr. Charsley had nearly 
yielded to the idea to be taken back at once; 
but, no, he would not be guilty of such moral 
cowardice now he had come so far. He would 
go through with the business, He therefore 
declined the cabman’s offer, and descended the 
steps. On one side of the massive door was 
a bell-handle, in a circular frame, on which 
was inscribed, “ Visitors.” Mr. Charsley rang 
it. A few seconds, and the door was opened, 
a flood of light rushed into the street, and 
revealed to his gaze a tall, stout man-servant, 
who had answered the summons. He was a 
middle-aged man, with curling hair, and with 
a fat and florid face. He was attired in a 
complete suit of black, wore a stiff white 
cravat, and carried himself with an air of 
majestic importance and authority that would 
have made a drum-major envious. 

“Is this Mr. Bamford’s ?” 

“This is Mr. Bamford’s sir,” said the tall 
man, in a loud voice, 

Mr. Charsley entered, and the door was 
closed. Whilst the drum-major gently relieved 
the visitor of his hat and overcoat, he was 
enabled to notice the interior of the house ; 
and the result of his observations only plunged 
him still deeper into bewilderment. No flat 
candlestick guttering on the stairs; no smell 
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of cooking rising from the nether regions; no 
encounter with old Bamford on the door-mat, 
rushing out to meet and welcome him, A 
spacious, handsome hall; a lighted lamp of 
stained-glass hanging from the ceiling ; a table 
of carved oak, with writing materials and a 
China bowl upon it; a large picture of fruit 
and flowers upon the wall. 

“ What name, sir?” said the drum-major, 
with condescending grandeur, half-closing his 
eyes, and bending his head slightly forward 
into a listening attitude, as if he were perfect- ~ 
ly conscious of the responsibility of having to 
catch, and subsequently to repeat, the title 
the visitor might utter. 

Arthur Charsley felt already like a culprit 
in having to tell a deliberate falsehood to the 
majestic individual before him. He would 
have given worlds to have been able at that 
moment to pronounce his right name; but 
this he could not do, as the acceptance of the 
invitation had been sent in a “ discriminative 
appellation,” borrowed for the occasion, and 
to this he must adhere. 

“Mr. Mortimer.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the drum-major, 
“This way, sir,’ and he ascended the stairs, 
with slow and measured steps. Mr. Charsley 
followed him, his feet sinking into the velvety 
stair-carpet. They passed an elegant con- 
servatory on the first ianding, and on the 
first floor the drum-major threw open the, 
drawing-room door to its fullest extent, ad- 
vanced into the room, and took up his station 
by the side of the door-handle, exclaiming, as 
he did so, loudly and emphatically: “ Mister. 
Mor—ti—mer.” 

Arthur’s head fairly swam round with aston- , 
ishment at the unexpected spectacle pre-, 
sented to his eyes. The drawing-room was. 
large, and was most luxuriously furnished, 
In it was already assembled a brilliant party . 
of ladies and gentlemen, “ dressed for dinner,” , 
lounging on ottomans or conyersazione sofas, 
examining books and pictures, and talking . 
gaily. He had scarcely entered, and was, 
vainly endeavoring to overcome his first. 
sense of surprise at the scene before him, and 
the feeling of contempt he had immediately 
experienced for his own appearance, habited. 
as he was in a bobtail coat and a pair of light, 
peg-top trowsers, when a little gentleman, 
with silver-white hair, and dressed in black, 
dangling a gold eye-glass in one hand, and 
holding out the other, advanced towards him - 
with a smile of welcome upon his face: 

“How do you do, Mr. Mortimer?” he 
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said, kindly and pleasantly, at the same time 
shaking his guest heartily by the hand. “I 
am very glad to see you in my house. Allow 
me to introduce you.” 

This, then, was Mr. John Bamford ; this per- 
fect little gentleman was the original of the 
drunken old man that the doctor had pictur- 
ed. Arthur followed his host mechanically, 
with extremely undecided notions in his own 
mind as to whether he was walking on his 
head or his heels. He heard strange names 
pronounced, and he periodically saw before 


‘his bewildered vision ladies and gentlemen, 


who bowed and smiled. Each time he stopped 
he was faintly conscious that old Bamford was 
introducing him by the now-accursed name of 
Mortimer, in a pleasant, lively manner, as if 
he had known him for years, and was one of 
his most intimate friends. 

“Mrs, Thiselton, my sister—Mr. Mortimer ; 
Mr. and Mrs, Burnaby—Mr. Mortimer; Miss 
Knowles—Mr. Mortimer; M. de Marlemont— 
Mr. Mortimer; Miss Vokes—Mr. Mortimer; 
my daughter Camilla—Mr. Mortimer.” 

Arthur started. There, indeed, before him 
was the fascinating, inimitable Camilla Balfour, 
smiling upon him a welcome. But, O! how 
changed in appearance from what he had seen 
her on the stage! A young, fresh, simple little 
creature, in a plain white muslin dress, with a 
broad, silk sash ; her face beaming with a child- 
like innocence and beauty, and her large, violet 
eyes glowing with an artless merriment. Her 
rich brown hair was drawn from the forehead 
and braided in folds, with one damask rose 
flowering at its side. Her well-shaped throat 
was encircled by athin gold chain, to which a 
locket attached nestled lovingly in a dimple 
of her neck. From each of her small, uncover- 
ed ears, that looked like two transparent sea- 
shells, glittered a twinkling diamond. Could 
it be possible that this fairy-like little lady was 
the Camilla Balfour, the favoritewf the Royal 
Gem Theatre, who performed a“ leg part ” in 
the new burlesque, who nightly sang rattling 
parodies and played the bones and uttered 
doggerel rhymes and fought combats and 
danced double-shuffie hornpipes to the inspirit- 
ing tune of “ Skinamalink ;” who, in every- 
thing she did, was encored fiercely by the pit 
and gallery, and whose whole performance 
had been described by the best critics in town 
as replete with verve, and as having the great- 
est possible amount of “go” in it? She was 
looking at some water-color drawings in an 
album, when her father had introduced her. 
She had glanced up, bowed and smiled, and 


then had given the slightest movement to her 
chair, which might have been considered as 
the most delicate invitation ia the world that 
he, Mr. Mortimer, might, if he thought proper, 
find a resting-place in the unoccupied seat by 
her side. Arthur sank into the chair; whilst 
old Mr. Bamford, having completed the intro- 
ductions, rubbed his hands merrily, and cross- 
ed the room to a group of his guests leaning 
round the mantelpiece. 

“T am so glad, Mr. Mortimer,” said Camilla, 
“that you got papa’s letter, and I’m so glad 
you’ve come.” 

“T am sure,” murmured Arthur, in a hesi- 
tating, confused manner, “it was very kind 
of your papa—I mean your father, Miss Bal- 
four—I mean Miss Bamford—to invite me.” 
And then, suddenly remembering the appear- 
ance he must present, and thinking it in- 
cumbent on him to offer some apology, he 
added: “But I really didn’t expect that—” 
And words failing him to complete the sen- 
tence, he looked despairingly and said, “I 
hope I make myself understood ?” 

“O! perfectly, Mr. Mortimer,” replied 
Camilla. 

There was a pause. Arthur was conscious 
that he ought to continue the conversation, 
but the agony of considering what would be 
the next appropriate remark to make, com- 
pletely deprived him of ability to speak. At 
one moment he thought he would plunge into 
a series of compliments upon Miss Balfour's 
performance in the burlesque; but then her 
present appearance was so foreign even to the 
supposition that she could have ever assumed 
such a part, that he abandoned the intention 
almost as soon as he had formed it. Then he 
thought of starting a discussion upon theatri- 
cal affairs in general, in which he was pretty 
well informed, and of ascertaining her views 
upon the subject of Mr. Buskin’s management 
of his theatre, of Miss Trompett’s performance 
of the idiot girl in the last new drama, or of 
the probabilities of the success of the original 
farce by Flipkins, announced at the Gem, all 
of which topics, however, seemed to him, up- 
on the smallest consideration, to be totally un- 
fit for the occasion. As for referring, in the 
most distant way, to the fact of his having 
sent her love-letters concealed in bouquets, it 
only crossed his mind to suggest to him that 
he ought at once to apologise for such very 
mistaken conduct; but as this would involve 
him in far too difficult a situation for him to 
undertake, he thought it better to leave that 
subject, of all others, most carefully alone. 
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Whilst Arthur was ruminating upon these 
matters, Camilla was still turning over the 
leaves of the album before her, and carelessly 
glancing at the pictures. He accidentally 
caught sight of one of the drawings. There 
were white peaks in it. Switzerland, by all 
that was fortunate! He had been in that 
country several times. It was one of his most 
fertile topics. He plunged into it at once. 

“ Have you been in Switzerland, Miss Bam- 
ford ?” he said. 

“O, yes!” said Camilla, glad to have the 
silence broken. “Papa took me there last 
year. We were stopping for a long time at 
Interlaken. I like itso much. Do you know 
this place ?” and she showed him the picture 
that had attracted his attention. 

Arthur looked at it critically. 

“The glacier of the Rosenlaui,” he said. 
“0! I know it quite well. It’s just as you 
leave Meyringen, and before you come to 
the Grindelwald. But the cave in the picture 
is not blue enough; it ought to be of a much 
deeper blue, Miss Bamford. Besides, there. 
is an absence of poetical treatment in the 
drawing.” 

Mr. Charsley considered himself an art- 
critic of no mean ability; for he had the run 
of several of the Langham studios, and had 
been enabled to pick up many of the terms 
usually employed by connoisseurs in noticing 
pictures. 

“TI remember the glacier very well,” said 
Camilla gaily, “because there was a little 
chalet near it where we bought Swiss toys, 
and we had chamois for dinner, and papa 
didn’t like it; and aunt tried to blow a horn 
like a hocky-stick, only much longer, and was 
carried up a mountain by two men, like a Guy 
Fawkes. We had such fun!” 

“Scene in the valley of the Grindelwald,” 
said Arthur, turning over another drawing 
and reading its description. “Ah, what a 
splendid view you have in the valley of the 
Wetterhorn! Let me see, where is the Wet- 
terhorn?” and he looked inquiringly and 
anxiously at the picture. “Why, there’s no 
Wetterhorn !” 

“No Wetterhorn!” exclaimed Camilla. 

“No, the artist has positively left out the 
Wetterhorn.” 

“O, what a shame,” said Camilla, gently ; 
“but then,” she added, pointing to a group of 
figures in the foreground of the picture, 
“ there’s a pretty little lady on a horse, you 
see, and an old man with a delicious red 
Cap and a marmozet, and ever so many other 


little men looking at him. Perhaps the artist 
meant to bestow exclusive attention upon 
them.” 

“ Yes,” said Arthur, “ but still he ought to 
have put in the Wetterhorn.”. 

Our critic turned over another picture, 
This one represented a high waterfall. 

“Falls of the Staubbach,” he said, “yes, 
that’s better; but I think that the water is not 
sufficiently dustified, it is too thick for the 
Staubbach, too much like a waterfall. It 
ought to be more like rain; let me see, what 
does Byron compare it to?” 

“A horse’s tail,” said Camilla, “ Don’t 
you think it like a horse’s tail, Mr. Mortimer. 
Wouldn’t it be a funny horse with a tail eight 
hundred feet long, and all wet and rainy. 
Wouldn’t you like to ride him, Mr. Mortimer ? 
I should. O! wouldn’t the people put up. 
their umbrellas when they saw us coming.” 

“Ah,” said Arthur, assuming his most, 
critical air, for he felt he was getting on ad- 
mirably. “ It’s a pity the picture is so lament- 
ably out of drawing; these clouds are too low 
in tone, the coloring is feeble, and the artist 
does not understand how to arrange the, 
lights—” 

Mrs. Thiselton here came across the room, 
and tapping Camilla playfully on the shoulder, 
said: 


“ Well, my dear, and what does Mr. Mor- 
timer think of your sketches? I hope he is 
not too severe.” 

“ Her sketches!” Mr. Charley gave quite 
a bound, and dropped the album, in his con-, 
fusion. 

“O, no aunt,” said Camilla, with some- 
thing like a pout rising on her lips, “only I 
wish I had treated the blue glacier more poet- 
ically, and had put in a Wetterhorn, and not 
kept my clouds so low in tone.” 

“You'll improve in time, Milly dear,” said 
Mrs. Thiselton, kindly; “it is very kind of 
Mr. Mortimer to point out the defects; you. 
will know how to avoid them in future.” 

“T had no idea,” said Arthur, “that they 
were Miss Bamford’s drawings ; they are very , 
pretty, very pretty indeed.” 

“No, I’m sure you don’t think so, Mr. 
Mortimer,” said Camilla, “ It’s not my fault, 
is it, aunt? Papa will have the nasty things 
put upon the table; I shall hate them for the 
future.” 

“ Your papa, my dear,” said Mrs. Thiselton, 
“is naturally fond of everything you do, with- 
out regard to its actual merit. You have no, 
right, Milly, to expect that connoisseurs in art 
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should look upon your attempts from the same 
point of view.” 

This was said in a perfectly kind manner, 
but Arthur felt as if he had been made the 
object of a stinging sarcasm; it was as much 
as to infer that he could only be expected to 
regard Miss Bamford’s productions as a severe 
and pedantic stranger, that neither she nor 
her performances could be of any personal 
interest tohim. Bitterly he reproved himself 
for his unjust and heartless criticisms upon 
her dear, clever little drawings, and mentally 
he cursed the blue glacier, the dusty water- 
fall, and the odieus Wetterhorn that had given 
rise to his observations. 

“Cap-tain Cla-verstone!” said the drum- 
major, throwing open the door. 

“ Here is one, at least,” said Mrs. Thiselton 
to her niece, in a half-whisper, which was 
overheard by Mr. Charsley. “Here is one at 
least, my dear, who will not prove so harsh a 
critic.” 

Camilla burst into a little laugh, and tossed 
her head. The gentleman who had been an- 
nounced, and who now entered the room, 
was a tall, extremely handsome young man, 
of about Mr. Charsley’s own age. He had a 
bronzed, open countenance, and wore a long, 
fair beard and moustache, little, rigid curls 
clustered irregularly about his head, and there 
was a general breeziness about his appearance, 
as if he had just come out of a strong, bracing 
wind, and felt himself in the highest condition 
of health and spirits. He wore a suit of black, 
superbly cut, a plain shirt-front, and a black 
cravat. 

“Confound him,” muttered Arthur, “ he’s 
got on a Poole dress-coat,” and as he con- 
templated his own attire, he felt intensely 
wretched. 

“Glad to see you, captain,” cried Mr. 
Bamford, shaking hands with the new-comer. 
“I think you know every one here. O, no,” 
he added, as his eye fell upon Mr. Charsley, 
“Let me introduce you to a friend of mine— 
Mr. Mortimer, Captain Claverstone.” 

Arthur rose from his seat and bowed, the 
captain bowed in return, and looked at him 
as he did so with something approaching cu- 
riosity. It was only just a glance, but our 
hero considered that if the captain had spoken 
his thoughts at that moment, he would have 
said, “Who are you? Why the deuce can’t 
you come out to dinner properly dressed? 
Where did you get that coat from?” In fact, 
he felt himself under the captain’s eye, like a 
private who had come on to parade in his 
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shirt-sleeves, and was undergoing inspection. 
It was over, however, in an instant; and the 
captain, having shaken hands with Mrs. This- 
elton and Camilla, had glided into a seat by 
the side of the latter, and had at once plunged 
into a deep and half-whispered conversation. 

Mr. Charsley retired from the table. 

“So, Mr. Mortimer,” said Mr. Bamford, 
rubbing his hands and smiling gaily, “ I hear 
you’re quite an art-critic and a great traveller. 
You will get on well with M. de Merlemont; 
he has been everywhere.” 

“Ah!” said M. de Merlemont, a little 
Frenchman, with stubble hair and a pointed 
moustache, suddenly springing on tiptoes, and 
pointing his forefinger at Mr. Charsley’s breast, 
like a pistol. “Ah! I love to meet wiz de 
grand travellers. I love ze English; dey are 
grand travellers. I am in ecstasie. M. Mor- 
timere is one grand traveller. Wat for your 
opinion, M. Mortimere, of de Kremlin ?” 

“T have never seen it,” said Arthur, 
quietly. 

“ Ah!” said M. de Merlemont, with a deep 
sigh, and falling on the soles of his feet. 
“You have not seen it! Ah! mais— 

“Mr. Mortimer,” said Mr. Bamford. “It 
seems we have some old friends of yours here. 
Mrs. Burnaby is certain she knows you.” 

Mr. Charsley turned visibly pale. The next 
moment his attention was attracted to the 
Isdy in question, who was subjecting him to 
rather a searching examination through a pair 
of gold eye-glasses, and was evidently com- 
municating her opinions to her husband by 
her side. Arthur didn’t remember to have 
met her before. She was a middle-aged lady, 
fashionably dressed, and with a languid man- 
ner, as if she were subject to sudden exhaus- 
tion and fainting-fits; and she carried a num- 
ber of preventive instruments, such as a fan, 
a long scent-bottle, and smelling-salts, which, 
by their encumbrance, appeared perpetually 
to perplex and confound her. 

“T knew him, James,” said Mrs. Burnaby 
to her husband, sufficiently loud to be over- 
heard by Mr. Charsley, and moving her head 
round sharply, so as to describe the letter Q 
in the operation. “I was sure it was he di- 
rectly, when he came into the room. I recog- 
nized the nose.” 

“It’s quite the nose,” said Mr. Burnaby, 
a tall, stout gentleman with bushy hair, 
“though I scarcely think it’s the mouth and 
chin. Yes, it’s quite the nose.” 

“T hope, Mr. Mortimer,” said Mrs. Burna- 
by, addressing Mr. Charsley in her sweetest 
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manner. “I hope you will pardon the rude- 
ness of the question, but are you not related 
to the Mortimers of Leicester? The Mor- 
timers are particular friends of ours. We 
were stopping with them at Darlington Lodge 
last summer.” And then, without waiting 
for an answer, she went on. “ Of course you 
know that Fanny Mortimer is engaged to be 
married to young Mr. Biggleswade, the bank- 
er’s nephew. It’s quite a love match. I sup- 
pose you will be at the wedding, Mr. Mor- 
timer ?” 

Arthur’s natural timidity was increased a 
hundred fold by these unexpected questions. 
His hesitation in answering was taken advan- 
tage of by M. de Merlemont, who saw his 
opportunity for resuming his conversation 
with “one grand traveller.” 

“Permettez,” cried the little Frenchman, 
performing his saltatory feat again. “ Wat is 
your judgment, M. Mortimere, of de grand 
desert of Sahara ?” 

“T have never been there,” said Arthur. 

“Ol!” cried M. de Merlemont, in an agony 
of disappointment. “You have never been 
there! Ah! ga, mais—” 

“I’m sorry we didn’t meet you at Darling- 
ton,” went on Mrs. Burnaby. “We really 
had a most delightful conge. The neighbor- 
hood was so very gay. You should not have 
missed the Members’ ball, Mr. Mortimer, and 
Lady Bullivant’s fete champetre. Let me see; 
I think you are the nephew of Mrs, Mortimer, 
of Darlington—are you not? Yes, to be sure. 
Your aunt and myself are like sisters. I 
remember, dear Caroline told me her sister 
had ason, but I never had the pleasure of 
meeting him before. I recognized you, how- 
ever, directly, as you came into the room. By 
the way, Mr. Mortimer, I think I have to con- 
gratulate you upon your engagement to be 
married. I trust you will allow me to do so. 
Dear Caroline told me all the particulars, and 
I was most happy to hear them.” 

This was going rather too far. Mr. Chars- 
ley instinctively glanced at Camilla, to see 
what effect this unfortunate announcement 
had made upon her. She had been in earnest 
conversation with the captain, but she had 
evidently overheard the last observation of 
Mrs. Burnaby’s, and had gently moved her 
head into a listening attitude, whilst an ex- 
pression of surprise was very strongly marked 
upon her countenance. Mr. Charsley felt that 
he must undeceive Mrs. Burnaby at once. 

“I assure you, Mrs. Burnaby—” he began, 
When M. de Merlemont again struck in, 
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“Excusez,” cried that gentleman. “Wat 
tink you, M. Mortimere, of your own grand 
possessions of Hong Kong?” 

“T don’t know anything about Hong Kong!” 
replied Arthur, almost angrily. 

“Ah!” cried the little gentleman. “You 
don’t know Hong Kong! Ah! bah! You 
must go instantly to Hong Kong!” 

Poor Arthur Charsley at that moment de- 
voutly wished he could. 

“ Dinner’s served!” cried the major-domo, 
throwing open the door. 

Mr. Bamford advanced, and offered his arm 
to Mrs. Burnaby. Mr. Charsley began to 
consider whether he should be called upon to 
take down Camilla, when Mrs. Thiselton ap- 
proached him, and whispered, “ Miss Vokes, 
if you please, Mr. Mortimer;” and immedi- 
ately afterwards he saw Captain Claverstone 
proceeding arm-in-arm with Camilla, followed 
by M. de Merlemont with Miss Knowles, and 
Mr. Burnaby with Mrs. Thiselton. Arthur 
and Miss Vokes were the last. Miss Yokes 
was a tall and intensely intellectual-looking 
lady, dressed completely in black and wearing 
spectacles. Mr. Charsley had observed that, 
during the whole time he had been in the 
drawing-room, Miss Vokes had sat in a corner 
by herself, and had performed the part of a 
pantomimic chorus to the surrounding con- 
versation. If any one in the neighborhood 
of Miss Vokes had smiled, Miss Vokes had 
laughed; and if any one had been astonished, 
Miss Vokes had thrown up her hands and 
eyes and been astonished too. When serious 
conversation had been undertaken, Miss Vokes 
had looked most solemn; and when domestic 
incidents had been related, Miss Vokes had 
instantly imparted to her face an expression of 
profound and all-absorbing interest. From 
these indications Mr. Charsley concluded that 
Miss Vokes held the position of “ companion ” 
in Mr. Bamford’s establishment, and knew 
how to perform the duties of that important 
avocation in the most attractive manuer. 

At the dinner-table Arthur was placed be- 
tween Miss Vokes and Miss Knowles, and 
opposite him were Mrs. Burnaby, the captain 
and Camilla; Mrs. Thiselton at the head, was 
supported by Mr. Burnaby on her right, and 
M. de Merlemont or her left. A handsomely 
furnished dining-room ; the sideboard artistic- 
ally arranged with lights and plate; pictures 
on the walls; a full-length portrait of an ex- 
tremely beautiful lady over the mantel-piece ; 
a marble bust of Mr. Bamford, with a bare 
neck, and a sculptured towel thrown over his 
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shoulders, as if he were an ancient Roman 
who had just been shaved, standing upon a 
pedestal ona corner. The drum-major and a 
pretty parlor-maid in waiting; the dinner 
admirable in every respect; everything well 
served; the cuisine excellent; the entrees 
superior: the wines good and varied; every- 
body genial and pleasant; Camilla more ra- 
diant and lovely than ever. And yet, with 
all these inciting addenda to prandial enjoy- 
ment, Arthur’s appetite was of the very weak- 
est order, and his animal spirits at the lowest 
ebb. True, he was vis-a-vis to her he loved; 
that he every third minute caught her eye, 
and that at such times she greeted him with a 
little smile. True, he could listen to the sound 
of her voice, when she spoke loud in answer 
to questions from her father or aunt; but then 
there was the maddening fact of her being side 
by side with the handsome Claverstone, who 
did not seem in any way disposed to allow his 
opportunities for improving the occasion to 
escape. With what solicitude he watched her 
every requirement! How ardently he ap- 
peared to pour words into her attentive ear! 
What power did he possess to make her laugh 
so happily when he spoke? Who was he? 
It soon became clearly demonstrated who he 
was; for M. de Merlemont having made some 
observations in reference to his travels in 
Russia, the conversation fell upon the Crimean 
war; and then Arthur learned that Claver- 
stone had at that period acted as cornet in 
the 170th Lancers, that had served through- 
out the campaign, and that he was at that 
moment captain in the same distinguished 
regiment. 

“ Ah!” said the interminable Mrs. Burnaby. 
“Poor Harry Mortimer was in the dreadful 
charge of Balaklava. You know,” she added, 
addressing Arthur, “ your cousin.” 

know him well—Mortimer of the 111th,” 
said the captain; “as brave a fellow as ever 
lived, I carried him out of fire, after he was 
wounded in the charge. I have not come 
across him for some time. How is he?” 

“ Quite well, thank you,” stammered Arthur. 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said the captain. 

“ Mr. Mortimer,” called out Mr. Bamford, 
“ shall I send you some woodcock ?” 

Mr. Charsley declined. He was gradually 
becoming extremely miserable. He became 
every moment more convinced in his own 
mind that he was “ nick’d,” and that he had 
made a gigantic mistake; in vain he endeav- 
ored to struggle threugh the repast with an 
assuinption of graceful indifference. If he 
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spoke a word across the table, Mrs. Burnaby 
always managed to utter something concern- 
ing the Mortimers, and charged him with 
such an extensive relationship in such a per- 
sistent manner that he almost began to doubt 
his own identity. As for Miss Vokes on his 
left, although he plied her with questions, she 
seemed to have no desires, tastes, or opinions 
upon any known subject. The captain still 
paid assiduous attentions to Camilla. The 
Frenchman still chattered about his travels to 
Miss Knowles, an oldish young lady by his side. 
Old Mr. Bamford still laughed gaily at every- 
thing, and did his best to make the affair go 
off pleasantly ; but during the whole dinner 
not a word was said by anybody about the 
theatre, or Camilla’s performance, or the new 
burlesque. 

It was an hour later, and Arthur Charsley 
was sipping tea in the drawing-room. On 
coming up stairs with his male companions he 
had hoped to have had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to Camilla the error into which Mrs. 
Burnaby had fallen respecting his acquaint- 
ance with the “ Mortimers of Leicestershire,” 
but he had found her at the piano playing one 
of Beethoven’s symphonies, and the captain 
was instantly by her side to look earnestly in- 
to her eyes, and watch his cue to turn over the 
leaves. Camilla played with exquisite taste 
and feeling,—every one was silent; our hero 
was so rapt in his attention to the music, and 
so earnest in his contemplation of the fair 
musician, that he did not observe that Mrs. 
Burnaby had taken a seat by his side, and 
now whispered in his ear: 

“You admire Miss Bamford, Mr. Mor- 
timer ?” 

The whisper was so sudden, and the ques- 
tion sounded so strange, that Arthur was fair- 
ly startled. When he had recovered his com- 
posure, he said: 

“Very much, Mrs. Burnaby.” 

“ Ah,” continued the lady, in a confiden- 
tial whisper, “ you would indeed be an extra- 
ordinary exception if you did not; she isa 
darling girl, quite a universal favorite. I 
knew her poor mother, Mr. Mortimer; her 
portrait hangs in the dining-room ; she died at 
Florence. Her daughter attended her night 
and day for months, never out of the room— 
a most devoted and affectionate girl, Mr. 
Mortimer, is our little Milly. I have often 
mentioned her to your aunt, dear Caroline, 
and she has often expressed a wish to see her 
and know her.” 

Arthur was again about to undeceive Mrs. 
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Burnaby, but his curiosity to hear more of 
Camilla prevented him acting upon his in- 
tention, and kept him dumb. The music still 
continued, and Mrs. Burnaby went on with 
her communication in the same confidential 
whisper : 

“ After poor Mrs. Bamford died, Mr. Mor- 
timer, Mr. Bamford fell into great trouble and 
adversity. Our accomplished little Milly then 
undertookythe public position she now occu- 
pies. Ah, it was a great struggle for the dear 
old gentleman to see his pretty little flower 
going to battle with the world in such an 
arena, but she is as courageous as she is good, 
and she surmounted all the obstacles that lay 
in her path. Our dear old friend got over his 
troubles, and the greater portion of a fortune 
he thought lost was happily restored to him. 
But then dear Milly had got to love the 
career she had chosen, and nothing has as yet 
induced her to abandon it.” 

“Do you think she will much longer con- 
tinue in this position ?” 

“I think not,” said Mrs. Burnaby; “ there 
is one, however, who will only have to ask to 
obtain compliance with his wishes.” 

“ And that one is—” 

“Can you not guess, Mr. Mortimer? Have 
you not observed Captain Claverstone’s atten- 
tions to our dear Milly? He is a noble fellow, 
of good family and excellent position; he is 
devotedly attached to Milly, and from what I 
have seen of their engagement, 1 am sure they 
will be very happy when they are married.” 

“Engagement! Married!” Arthur started, 
and involuntarily grasped the collar of his 
coat with a spasmodic action. He had not 
noticed that the music had terminated, and 
that Camilla herself was now standing near 
him. 

“O, Mr. Mortimer!” she said, as she ob- 
served his sudden, and to her unexplained, 
movement. “O, you have crushed that pret- 
ty lily in your coat!” 

Mr. Charsley had ordered a cab at ten 
o'clock, and the drum major being in the 
room, engaged in removing the tea-service, 
how approached him, and informed him that 
his cab was at the door. He rose to take his 
leave. As he bade adieu to Camilla, she gave 
him her hand, and the same pleasant smile 
played upon her face as when she had first 
greeted him. 

“Good-by, Mr. Mortimer.” Perhaps there 
was a little accent of melancholy in the tone 
with which she uttered the parting salutation 
—at least, Arthur thought so. 
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“ Good-by, Mr. Mortimer,” said Mrs. Burna- 
by. “Be sure and remember me to your 
aunt.” 

” -by, Mortimer,” said Mr. Burnaby. 
“Don’t forget to give us a call soon.” 

“ Good-by,” said Captain Claverstone ; “ give 
my love to Harry, when you see him.” , 

“ Good-by, M. Mortimere,” said M. de 
Merlemont. “Iam glad to meet one grand 
traveller; but be sure you go incessantly to 
Hong Kong.” 

In the hall Mr. Charsley met Mr. Bamford, 
The drum-major was standing at the door. 

“ Good-by, Mortimer,” said Mr. Bamford; 
“ glad to have made your acquaintance ; you'll 
find a little parcel in the cab—good-by.” 
They shook hands heartily, and Mr. Charsley 
sprang into the cab. : 

“ Where to, sir?” 

“Dr. Bingley’s, Beck street.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PARCEL IN THE CAB. 


I was seated with Dr. Bingley in the con- 
sulting-room; we were waiting for The Gen- 
tleman with the Lily, who had promised to 
call in upon us, after the dinner at Mr. Bam- 
ford’s, and inform us of the result. It was 
about half-past ten o’clock when a loud, im- 
patient knock was heard at the street door, 
and the next moment, Mr. Charsley entered 
the room. He looked in a wretchedly dis- 
hevelled state; the lily was broken in his but- 
ton-hole, and hung its head in a dejected man- 
ner. He carried under his arm a large par- 
cel, which he threw heavily upon the table, 
and then flung himself despairingly into a 
chair, exclaiming as he did so: 

“ Nick’d, by George !” 

“ Come,” said the doctor, “ tell us all about 
it. Was my description right?” 

“No!” shouted Mr. Charsley, starting up 
and striking the table with his hand. “It was 
wrong—beastly wrong. I’ve never been 
through such an evening in my life. I’ve been 
driven nearly mad one way or the other.” 

“Come, come,” said the doctor, good-hu- 
moredly, “ don’t give way. We can’t always 
be right, you know; besides, a little expe- 
rience does no harm. Light a cigar, and re- 
lieve your feelings by a confession. It will 
do you good.” 

Thus addressed, our friend sank again into 
his chair, and after several deep groans, obey- 
ed the doctor’s injunctions. Under the sooth- 
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ing influence of the cigar, he became more 
composed, and then he proceeded to relate 
all that had occurred, and which I have de- 
scribed in the previous chapter. During the 
whole of thé recital, I steadily watched the 
doctor’s countenance. There was the same 
half-serious, half-humorous smile hanging 
about his mouth, and the same restless twinkle 
in his eye, that I had noticed whilst he had 
given his advice to the Gentleman with the 
Lily at our previous consultation. When the 
story of the dinner was over, the doctor made 
no comment, but pointing to the parcel on 
the table, said: 

“ And that parcel you found in the cab, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” groaned Mr. Charsley. “Open it, 
doctor, I have not the courage.” 

Guy Bingley obeyed. Immediately there 
was disclosed to view what might have been 
considered, upon the first glance, a8 the en- 
tire stock in trade of a small jeweller’s shop; 
in fact, the whole of the love-offerings of The 
Gentleman with the Lily to Camilla Balfour. 


“My presents returned!” murmured Mr. 
Charsley. 

“ What’s this ?” said the doctor. 

It was a bundle of letters tied with green 
silk, 

“My letters,” groaned poor Charsley. 
“ Burn ’em, doctor, burn ’em.” 

“ But here is one that is not from you, but 
for you,” continued Guy Bingley, taking up 
a letter that had laid by itself at the bottom of 
the parcel. 

“For me!” cried Arthur, with a sudden 
brightness, as if a new hope had been lighted 

his breast. 

“ Yes, and in old Bamford’s handwriting.” 

“ Open it, Charley; read it out.” 

The doctor did so, and read as follows: 


“ Sunday. 
“DEAR Srr:—With this I return the pres- 
ents you made to my daughter, and the letters 
you addressed her. I trust that the illusions 
you had formed of my dear child from seeing 


her in public, and which will excuse the let- 
ters you wrote her, are now completely dis- 
pelled. I have endeavored to bring about 
this conclusion in as pleasurable a manner 
as possible; and I sincerely hope the remem- 
brance you will still retain of me will not be 
the less kind for my method of proceeding. 
“Yours truly, JoHN BAMForRD.” 


Mr. Charsley again started up. “By 
George, doctor, old Bamford’s a regular trump. 
Ihonor and respect the man. He’s worthy 
to possess such a daughter as Camilla.” And 
then sinking again into his chair, he feebly 
added: “I shall go down into the country to- 
morrow.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “the malady was 
getting dangerous; it has been stopped in 
time. The remedy was severe, though steep- 
ed in sweets; but the cure is perfect.” 


Several months after these events the news- 
papers announced the retirement from the 
stage of the charming actress, Camilla Bal- 


four, on her marriage with Captain William 


Claverstone, of the 170th Lancers, “ who, it 
may be remembered,” added the paper, “ ob- 
tained the Victoria Cross for his distinguish- 
ed personal bravery at Balaklava, in saving 
the life of the gallant Mortimer, whilst under 
a galling fire.” 

The Gentleman with the Lily’s cure was 
indeed perfect, and when I next heard of him 
he had"married his cousin, and had taken up 
his residence in his own county, where he was 
making himself generally useful and highly 
popular. 

How far Dr. Bingley was concerned in the 
cure thus effected, I never knew; but al- 
though I subsequently met Mr. Bamford at 
the doctor’s house, and they appeared to be 
old friends, I could never obtain any exact 
information as to the date of their acquaint- 
ance, and whether it was before or after 
Charley Guy had been consulted by the Gen- 
tleman with the Lily upon his extremely dif- 
ficult and dangerous case. 


WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 


Not when her eye is brightest, 
In pleasure’s beaming hour; 

Not when her heart is lightest, 
Does she exert her power. 

But when dark shades are crowding 
Around the fireside hearth, 

And grief her home’s enshrouding, 
Then men will own her worth. 


If she be kind and generous, 
With free and open heart, 
Her love will grow more strenuous, 
As fortune’s rays depart. 
Would you secure a treasure 
To stay by you through life— 
Search not ‘mid halls of pleasure, 
The heart e’er makes the wife! 
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BE NOT WEARY. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Laughing down the misty valleys, 
Where the morning faintly falls, 
Go the sources in life’s spring-time, 
Scattering where the spirit calls. 


But, while yet the dew is weeping, 
From the flowers along the way, 
They are pausing—spent with labor, 

Ere the noon-tide of the day. 


Be not weary, spring-time sowers, 
Through the valleys’ level sweep— 
If ye be but faithful doers, 
In the autumn ye shall reap. 


When the homeward lark uprising, 
On the air her matin leaves, 

In life’s field swart hands are busy, 
Binding up the golden sheaves. 


Up and up the sun is climbing, 
And the day grows faint with heat, 
And along the harvest meadows 
Faltering fall the reapers’ feet. 


Be not weary, sturdy gatherers 
Of the full and golden store, 

In the season that is coming, 
Ye can sow nor reap no more. 


Ye who keep on Zion’s mountain 
Watch, to tell us of the night— 

Who, in truth’s victorious army, 
Battle bravely for the right— 


Ye who stand on life’s provd summit, 
Whence your way lies down and down, 
Mong the shadows of the valley, 
Where earth’s empty echoes drown— 


Ye who struggle—ye who suffer— 
Be not weary doing good; 

Ye shall wear the shining garments 
That are fitting angelhood. 
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ZORAH, THE SHORE CHILD. 


A STORY IN TWO 


PARTS.—PART FIRST. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“ Below me lay the wide sea; the scarlet sun was stooping, 
And he dyed the waste water as with a scarlet dye; 

And he dyed the lighthouse towers; every bird with white wing swooping 
Took his colors—and the cliffs did—and the yawning sky.” 


THE sun was going down as it seldom goes 
down of a March evening. There were no 
pearl and amber vapors afloat, such as are 
seen in summer, but there were reds and royal 
blues and purples, and all were piled together 
in a great glowing heap which filled the whole 
western sky. Little Zorah Lee, out on the 
rocks of the shore, where she had come for a 
pail of sea water, cried out—her heart swell- 
ing up to her throat—and forgot all about her 
errand, 

From the yellow sand of the shore to the 
crimson and Tyrian purple of the sky, the 
blue water stretched, unbroken by a single 
sail; only flecks of snowy foam stirred it here 
and there as the waves tossed in the mild 
March breezes. Higher upon the shore the 
winter’s banks of snow lay piled, white and 
still,and beyond the snow, just above the 
breakwater, rose the crazy shore shanty which 
was Zorah’s home. 

They were expecting her there, and waiting 
for the bucket of sea water. But Zorah had 
forgotten. She realized nothing but that her 
great soul was expanding and struggling for 
release from her little breast. The child could 
have cried with the pain. Her dark eyes 
gazed ecstatically up into the deep sky, until 
the space seemed to intoxicate her, and, pant- 
ingly, she reached up her arms. 

The slender little figure poised thus on the 
edge of the cliff, was too great a temptation 
for the wild, rough March wind to resist. 
Rushing pell mell against her, it pushed her 
from the rocks into the sea. The water was 
terribly cold; the first plunge took the child’s 
breath. Blinded and frightened, she caught 
at the rocks, but a retreating wave tore off her 
frail hold and washed her under again. But 
with the flow of the next wave she clutched 
the rocks and was safe. The shock had weak- 
ened her so that she had hardly strength to 
draw herself out of the water, however, and 
a pair of strong, firm hands suddenly lifting 
ner Out, was a great relief. 


“ What, for heaven’s sake, were you doing 
to tumble into the water?” was the first salu- 
tation which reached her ringing ears, and 
which she heard before she had discovered 
who was the person at her side. 

She flung back her dripping hair, making 
her questioner suddenly retreat, and saw him 
to be a stranger,a gentleman with a keen, 
firm, proud face. As she dropped her eyes 
and commenced wringing out her sleeves, she 
answered : 

“The wind blew me off.” 

“ The wind wouldn’t have blown you off, if 
you hadn’t lifted your arms in that way! 
What in the world did you do that for ?” 

No answer. John East looked keenly at 
the little, dark face. 

“ What is your name?” he asked. 

“ Zorah Lee,” was the prompt answer. 

“ And where do you live?” 

“ In the shanty up there,” and Zorah kneeled 
down upon the rocks and dipped her bucket 
into the sea. The stranger watched her 
keenly. 

“ And how old are you?” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“You are a little thing of your age; I don’t 
wonder the wind blew you off. Look up here 
and let me see you.” 

Another toss of the wet, dark hair, and the 
small, dark, dauntless face was upraised to be 
examined. 

While looking at it the stranger was con- 
scious that he was under the strictest obser- 
vation. He stroked his brown beard, nodded 
and said: 

“T guess we shall know each other another 
time. You had better make haste home, 
Zorah.” 

And Zorah took up her pail, turned away 
and marched down the rocks without a word. 
The west had grown all of a dull, dead blue at 
last, the twilight gathered thick and fast, and, 
turning, John East went down the rocks and 
across the shore to the Cove House. 
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Swinging her pail, little Zorah walked across 
the sands. It was rather heavy for her, she 
was so slenderly made; but she bore it into 
the kitchen of her home, where her step- 
mother who was cooking supper, fretted at 
her for being gone so long, and then scolded 
her for getting wet, until Zorah went up in 
the loft to change her clothes. Once up there, 
she did not come down again that night, but, 
wrapped in a blanket, crouched by the win- 
dow, and dreamily watched the sea under the 
cold moonlight—watched the sea and the wild 
sky, and dreamed strange, brilliant dreams of 
her future. 

At fourteen, Zorah Lee had seen but two 
phases of life. Her home, the home of an il- 
literate fisherman’s family, gave her one view ; 
the parties of elegant, fashionable people who 
drove and rode upon the shore, gave her 
another. There was nothing in her nature 
akin to her circumstances; and so, for what 
it seemed to symbolize, she preferred the other. 
The other, as she knew it, was knowledge, 
grace and beauty. It was power, liberty and 
pleasure. Therefore she desired it. Her syba- 
rite nature loathed the homely house she lived 
in, the homely round of work daily required 
of her, her homely clothes, and her step- 
mother’s homely ways. 

The child had no one to love. If she had 
had, perhaps she would have found enough 
sweetness in her life to curb her great unrest 
of soul. Perhaps she would have learned 
early what it took the experience of a life to 
teach her,—that we can make our happiness 
out of all circumstances, but circumstances 
alone will never make us happy. But not 
knowing this, Zorah believed that if she could 
have learning and wealth, she should not only 
be content, but blissfully happy. And knowl- 
edge and wealth she belicved the future would 
bring her—the beautiful, mystical future, far 
ahead. She felt the assurance in all her young, 
fresh energies; and in her leaping ambition 
she believed it. How stories of self-made men 
and women fired her blood ; how she devoured 
books; how she planned and dreamed and en- 
joyed in anticipation that which she never 
found in reality. 

Zorah had a father, a step-mother, aud two 
married brothers—fishermen, like her father. 
The boys had married while Zorah was a baby, 
and they had babies of their own to care for, 
and little thought and less love to give her. 
Her father was fond of her in his rough, hail- 
ing way, for he did not understand her ; it was 
impossible that he should. Her step-mother 
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did not like her. She had no patience with 
her “uselessness,” as she termed Zorah’s avoid- 
ance of housework and her tacit non-interest 
in practical affairs generally. She thought the 
girl must be half daft to stand gazing over the 
sea as she did, and not know a word that was 
said to her often, when a person spoke half a 
dozen times. 

Thus circumstances which continued to 
render Zorah free from the natural, clinging 
home ties of childhood, helped on the girl's 
plan to mark out a new path for herself. 


“Go up! despise these humble, grassy things; 
Sit on the golden edge of yonder cloud!” 


The next morning Zorah was on the beach 
again. She was wrapped in a shawl, head 
bare, and her thick, dark locks, like the hair 
of poor Maggie Tulliver, blowing about her 
face. They had been scolding her at the house 
for neglecting her work, and she had run away. 

Suddenly she heard a step and looked up to 
see John East. He smiled and nodded. 

“You seem to be very fond of the sea, Zo- 
rah,” he said. 

“ Yes, it’s as good to watch a wild sea when 
you’re mad, as it is to strike somebody.” 

“Is it?” said her companion, with a short, 
amused laugh; but the next moment he was 
looking gravely at the child. 

She seemed to forget him for an instant, 
while her cheek crimsoned and her eyes 
flashed. Then, suddenly, she turned away 
from his gaze. 

“Do you go to school ?” said East. 

“No,” replied Zorah, quickly. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to?” 

“O, better than anything else in the world! 
I can’t du much studying at home.” 

“What do you study ?” 

Zorah was silent. She hardly liked to name 
Scott, Bronte, History of Napoleon, Exploits 
of Nelson, Days of Chivalry, etc., of which her 
library consisted. She broke away from the 
question. 

“T do wish I was rich!” she said. 

“ Why 

“O,so0 as to have books and music, and a 
carriage with horses, and lots of such things.” 

“Why do you wish for such things ?” 

“To make me happy.” 

Question followed question, and there came 
prompt, naive, surprising answers to every 
one. In consequence, Zorah, after half an 
hour's talk, flew down the rocks, leaving her 
companion, to come back in ten minutes with 
her hands full of manuscripts. 
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“Here they are, my stories!” she cried. 
“This was finished last. Read it carefully— 
and O, notice the place where ‘ Lizette’ tells 
her father who she is. He don’t know her— 
she’s altered so! It’s in the chapter called 
‘The Fisherman’s Daughter.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mr. East, gravely. “I’m going 
home now, and will read them this evening. 
Meet me here to-morrow night.” 

So he walked down the rocks with the 
manuscript in his hand, and Zorah stood still 
and watched him—watched him with an in- 
terest born of an anxiety for her dear future ; 
for he had promised that if the stories pleased 
him, he would help her to go to school. 

That evening John East read the manu- 
script carefully. The stories were written in 
a little, quaint, cramped hand, and with many 
words misspelled; but he thought they were 
promising, considering the circumstances 
under which they had been composed. So he 
told Zorah the next day at sundown, when he 
climbed the rocks to find her waiting there— 
still as a small, carved statue. As he went on 
she grew so pale that he was startled. He 
spoke to her again, and she burst into a 
strange, breathless, tearless sort of crying that 
alarmed him still more. 

“ Zorah, child, what is the matter? Don’t 
cry like that; you mustn’t. Stop,” and he took 
her hands from her face with a kind firmness. 

She looked up with a sobbing breath. 

“O, Mr. East!” 

“ What, child?” 

“T am so glad!” 

“ Well, come with me to your father now.” 

So the boathouse was sought, and Mother 
Lee counselled with. The result was that 
Zorah, the wild shore child, was sent to a 
boarding-school in an inland town, and Mr. 
Fast paid her expenses. They were arranged 
for in advance by him, and immediately after- 
wards he sailed for Liverpool. Perhaps, pac- 
ing the packet’s deck, he had hopeful dreams 
for. a life hitherto faced sternly, full of griefs 
borne and faced down—his own life; and per- 
haps not. Who knows the secrets of men 
with natures like John East’s ? 


PART SECOND. 


“ Then shall I drink this draft of oxymel, 
Part sweet,part sharp? Myself o’erprized to know, 
Is sharp; the cause is sweet; and, truth to tell, 
Few would that cause forego.” 


A NEw author had appeared, and John East, 
believed her to be Zorah Lee. The nom de 
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plume was “ Margaret Ycrk,” and at the first 
glance at the pages the fresh originality and 
certain peculiarities had struck him as being 
synonymous with the natural traits of the 
wild shore child he had educated. 

She had graduated at the boarding-school 
where he had left her, six months before he 
had anticipated her doing so, and had disap- 
peared. No one knew where she had gone. 
She left a note for him, saying that he would 
hear from her again —thanking him—promis- 
ing to repay him. Subsequent investigation 
proved that she wrote her father occasionally 
from New York city, but the letters gave no 
clue to her address. A year had passed. 

When this fresh girl-author claimed the 
public attention, John East went to the pub- 
lishers of her book, the senior member of the 
firm being his own uncle, and there pursued 
the clue. The author was personally un- 
known to Messrs. Bernard & Chase, but the 
manuscript had come from New York with a 
letter worded after Zorah’s quaint fashion, 
though the penmanship had a finish which 
was not familiar to East. 

In a fortnight a new proof occurred. Three 
days after, Mr. Bernard sent by mail a check 
for three hundred dollars. John East received 
the same with a letter from Zorah. She said 
the money was the proceeds of her first book, 
and was re-payment for the money he had 
spent upon her education. Her next book 
should be better, for she had gained confidence 
and skill, and she hoped some day that he 
would feel satisfied with what he had done for 
her. 

John, East wrote a reply and enclosed the 
check, saying that the money was given, not 
loaned, and wishing her all success. 

But again the check came to his hands, with 
word that he must give her the privilege of 
repaying the money—she should not be con- 
tented else. Once more East wrote her, but 
there came in answer only a photograph of 
herself—a dark, grave, dreamy face, with a 
strange power of fascination in the great eyes. 
The picture was cherished, while the recipient 
waited for the end, and the days grew into 
seasons and another year went by. 

* * * * 

A gray December day brought the first 
snow-storm of the season. The delicate flakes 
came fluttering down into a narrow street of 
New York, where a thin, dark, thoughtful face 
pressed against the panes ofa window, watched 
them. The face was Zorah Lee’s, and the 
small, sparsely furnished room was her home. 
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Heaven only knows what aids the girl had in 
that place to help on her imaginings. The 
room was comfortably warmed, but sufficient 
heat seemed its only comfort. The floor was 
bare, and the furniture poor and mean. There 
was a bed, a stove, two chairs, and a table. 
This table was strewn with sheets of paper 
closely written upon. Near it sat Zorah, but 
with her face turned away, and her dark eyes 
fixed dreamily on the fallen snow. This room 
bounded her daily life. Here she had lived 
alone two years, and she was a wonder to 
other women of the house, who clasped hands 
daily with sisters or husbands and children 
in their equally poor lodgings. What she 
could have to take up her heart in her lonely 
life, was a marvel to them. Ah! it was not 
taken up. 

Among the papers on the table was a large 
pile of closely written manuscript. It was 
Zorah’s second book, ready for press. No 
wonder her eyes were thoughtful that day. 
She was very near to fume and fortune. 

That evening the manuscript was expressed 
to Bernard & Chase, and in a fortnight she 
was in possession of money which fluished her 
Spartan period of pinching poverty. 

Time passed. She was well situated, court- 
ed and admired, but in certain long days she 
was sad. Her heart had no food. Restlessly 
she sought the entertainment of fashionable 
society. The charmed gates swung back for 
her entrance. She had the reputation of a 
genius, therefore the leaders of the ton strug- 
gled for the opportunity to chaperone her. 
bo her rooms were crowded with gay visitors 
for months. She sifted their worthless lives 
through, and flung them irom her, Anxious 
for quiet, at last, she escaped early in the sum- 
mer from New York life and went down to 
the seashore—down to the shanty where she 
was born. It seemed strange to her, after the 
great changes she had seen, to flud the gray 
old rocks, the sea and shore not changed at 
all. 

She stood on the cliff where she had first 
met John East, and listening to the plashing 
of the water, tried to imagine herself the girl 
who had stood and listened to it six years 
before. It was impossible. The childish faith 
was dimmed—the youthful buoyancy gone. 
She felt in every recess of her soul the experi- 
ences she had known. It was impossible for 
her to look forward again with the old, beauti- 
ful beliefs. Still she was far from the truth of 
life; the old ambition was strong within her— 
Strengthened and revived by the warring of 
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the water, and she turned her face inland with 
new fire in her dark eyes. 

A few months later her third book came 
out. It was her best one; and at twenty-two 
Zorah Lee had won a name in American lite- 
rature. 

The next winter-she met, for the first time 
since her childhood, John East. It was at a 
soiree. There was a bevy of people about 
Zorah when East came up, and Zorah was 
looking superbly in their midst. She had the 
faculty of being handsome on occasion, and it 
was her pleasure to look superbly on that 
night. Her dark eyes flashing here and there, 
suddenly met John East's. He was leaning 
carelessly against a pillar, looking at her with 
quiet criticism. His grave face expressed 
thought and attention—nothing more. Did 
he know her? She was not sure. But she 
knew him, and held ovt her hand to him 
across the room. He came over and took it, 
saying: 

“Ts this you, Zorah ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. East.” 

“How you have grown!” he said, looking 
at her, quizzically. 

Her imperious mood could not brook his 
coolness. She smiled, but she was piqued. 

“ Grown—how ?” she asked, her eyes flash- 
ing under their long lashes as she looked away. 
“ Homely ?” 

“No. Weary.” 

“7? For what pray?” 

He paused a moment, then he quoted from 
Jean Ingelow: 


“T wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree; 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, O, bring it, 
Such as I wish it to be.” 


He watched a flush stain the white temples. 
He followed her glance looking over the splen- 
did room of which she was queen. Those 
brilliant dark eyes came back to his. 

“Isn't this enough ?” she said. 

“No.” 

That “no” was already in his heart, but 
she scouted it. 

“ This is glorious; it is enough, I say!” 

He bowed and left her. 

Only she knew how the music and dancing, 
the gallantries and compliments palled upon 
her during the remainder of the evening. 
But the day following she took counsel with 
herself. She and East were henceforth at 
odds. 
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“ Far better in its place the lowliest bird 

Should sing aright to Him the lowliest song, 
Than that a seraph. strayed, should take the word, 

And sing His glory wrong.” 

. Zorah was stubbornly proud, and East saw 
her always at a disadvantage. He grew to 
believe her heartless. She knew it, she wept 
over it—yet never abated one whit of her 
animation in society—kept her laugh merry 
and her eyes bright—and could forever, before 
him. She had growa to know herself, but he 
did not know her. He believed the pure as- 
pirations of her childhood perverted by world- 
ly success, and that he had been mistaken in 
supposing that peculiar look ih her dark eyes 
the result of an aching heart. She was eager 
for fresh conquests, or wearied by literary 
labor, or jealous, or thirsty for more fame. 
Anything but hungry for love, and eager to 
love worthily. She was not a true woman, 
after all. Success had spoiled the promise of 
her childhood, and he declared himself disap- 
pointed in Zorah. 

The fall and winter passed, and spring came 
again. Zorah was thoroughly satiated with 
the attention of crowds. 

Among her acquaintances was a gentleman 
named Greyson Chester, an intelligent, good- 
looking man, kind-hearted, and with a well 
balanced mind. He was sensible and practi- 
cal, and not in the slightest degree fanciful or 
impulsive. He admired and loved Zorah Lee, 
for he knew much in her nature that was love- 
able; but a certain innate element of hers he 
never could comprehend. His character was 
irreproachable, and his social position the 
same she had attained to—therefore he saw 
no reason, from his practised, straight-forward 
view of the matter, why he might not seek 
her hand. And long and persistently he had 
sought it, and circumstances favored his suit. 

, Zorah, with her aching heart, finally promised 
to marry him. The news of the engagement 
spread. For a while Zorah enjoyed a certain 
content in life. There was a sweetness in the 
thought of a quiet domestic future, guarded 
and embellished by one who loved her, and 
she built beautiful dreams for herself, and 
thought she had found her “story.” But at 
times she felt that it was only a dream. She 
saw, after a little while, that she did not love 
Greyson Chester for himself—only because of 
her woman’s need to love. She saw that he 
did not understand her—that he never could, 
and that there never could be complete sym- 
pathy between them. Somehow she felt as if 
her life was a failure in all things. Then she 


would accuse herself of sighing afler vague 
happiness, like the dreams of her childhood, 
and apply herself to her life as it was, seeking 
enough in it to satisfy her. So along, golden 
summer crept away,and Zorah was to be 
married the next winter. 

A late autumn morning, with the first snow 
of the season falling, found her sitting in her 
private parlor at the handsome house where 
she lodged. She was seated by the window 
in a lounging chair, over the back of which a 
magnificent Afighan was thrown, her slight 
figure clad in a wrapper of cashmere, her dark, 
handsome face with the rich black hair sweep- 
ing about it, turned upon the snowy scene 
without. She was thinking of a November 
day several years before, which she had regard- 
ed as thoughtfully, but with far different 
thoughts. Suddenly a servant entered with a 
card, It was John East’s. A quick crimson 
came to Zorah’s dark cheek. 

“Show him up, Edwards,” she said to the 
servant in waiting, her slender fingers toying 
nervously with the bit of pasteboard. A mo- 
ment after, John East entered. She rose to 
greet him. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. East,” 
she said. The words were common greeting, 
but the dark eyes were very brilliant, and the 
tell-tale crimson still lingered on her eheeks., 

John East retained her hand, looking at her 
face. 
“ Pleasure, eh?” he said. “ You used to be 
as frank as light, Zorah.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“You say that it isa pleasure to see me 
now. Is that quite trae—said truly from your 
heart—the fresh, impulsive, rich heart I used 
to know?” 

She looked troubled. 

“Itis said truly,” she answered, ina low 
voice. 

He changed the conversation. They sat to- 
gether in the warm, luxurious room, and chat- 
ted while the wind blew drearily without and 
the snow fell. East had never seen Zorah in 
a home atmosphere before in his life. He com- 
mnenced to watch her keenly. 

She knew it. She took up her work and 
her lids drooped heavily as she watched the 
fairy meshes of the scarlet crotcheting her 
white fingers made. 

“You make a charming domestic picture, 
Zorah,” said East, suddenly. 

“Do 1?” she answered, simply, but there 
was a strange thrill of lingering pique aud 
triumph in her voice. 
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“I can imagine myself Greyson Chester 
now, and he delighted,” continued East. 

Her lids flashed back; for an instant they 
looked clearly into each other’s eyes and read 
each other’s souls. 

“ Zorah, I have lost you!” cried East, de- 
spairingly. 

“ You never had me; you never wished for 
me!” she exclaimed, proudly. 

“You are mistaken. I dreamed of you, so 
unformed, so fresh, so sweet and passionate in 
your impulses, and planned, in many a lonely 
hour, what a grand woman you would make. 
I sought you eagerly when I returned from 
Europe. You were gone ;—and since—since, 
Zorah, all these years—you have never been 
as near to me as you were the day I lifted you 
from the sea at Black Rocks, a little, dark, 
dauntless girl, who flung back her wet hair 
and looked me fairly in the face down into my 
heart.” 

He paused. 

“ Now to-day,” he added, “I see the .look 
in your face which I have craved to see so 
long. You are not heartless—you are not 
spoiled—you are rich in loveliness, though too 
proud for your peace, and, Zorah—you are 
another’s !” 

The pathos and pain of his voice cut like a 
knife into her heart and vitalized its secret 
core. She put her hand to her heart, deathly 


“O, why did you tell me this?” she cried. 
“T can never be content now. God help me!” 

“ What do you mean ?” he exclaimed, catch- 
ing her hands. “Is it possible—” 

“TI have unconsciously loved you all my 
life,” she said, “ but you never seemed to care 
forme. You were cold and proud, and I, who 
have taught others the secrets of love, did not 
know the secrets of my own heart. I was 
weary writing books, and living hollowly; 


Greyson Chester was tender of me—the only 
one—and I—I promised to marry him, hoping 
for domestic peace and happiness. Dear Godt 
shall I ever haveit? O, my life is lost, wreckedt 
+a failure and a burden!” ‘ 

She broke into a passion of weeping. Joha 
East spoke, almost sternly. 

“ Zorah,” he said, “ you do not love Greyson 
Chester truly!” 

“No, I do not!” she exclaimed; “I know 
it to-day. I never knew it before. I never 
before in all my life knew the truth of love, 
And I—I,” she said,“ have written romances 
for others; told them the secrets of true love{ 
Was insane ?” 

“ And you love me?” 

“T love you,” she said, sadly. 

“ God bless you!” 

“ But I confess it only to our sorrow. Joha 
East, Iam to be married at New Years.” 

“ Dare you?” he said, sternly. 

She dropped her face in her hands, He 
waited. She looked up at last. 

“T cannot!” she cried. 

“ What?” 

“ Marry Greyson Chester. I do not love 
him; it is sacrilege!” 

He put out his arms to her. Suddenly a 
step sounded befipd them. They turned— 
Greyson Chester stood there. With the usual 
privilege of his relationship, he had entered 
unannounced, and heard enough of the con- 
versation to cause him to say: 


“Enough! Iam not foolish enough to wish 


to take such a mocking chance of happiness 
as marriage with you under present circum- 
stances offers me, Zorah!” 

The scene was soon ended. Zorah, released 
from her engagement, at Christmas married 
John East instead of Greyson Chester. And 
in the heaven of love she found the happiness 
she could never have found elsewhere. 


THE LOVER’S DREAM. 


BY R. T. A. MACEY. 


O, let me dream that dream again, 
’T were worth an age of waking thought; 
Even one brief moment to remain 
Entranced as then, all else forgot. 
All but that passing moment's bliss, 
The radiance of that parting smile; 
The rapture of one lingering kiss, 
The voice that breathed of love the while. 


Ye dull realities, begone! 
Chase not that vision from my soul; 
There let its memory linger on; 
While Lethe’s waves oblivious roll 
O’er all that fain would bid my mind 
Its bitter waking thoughts regain; 
The sun is dull—the world unkind, 
T'll seek my couch and dream again. 
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THE GENERAL'S WIFE. 


BY CATHAKINE EARNSHAW. 


“Ts the day-star so fair up above you? It burns you not. Dare you imply 


I brushed you more close than the star does, when Walter had set me as high?” 


A Loe house near the banks of the wind- 
ing, blue Rappahannock. You could not tell 
that it was more pretending than many more 
rough-hewn soldiers’ houses near by; but by 
something, an indescribable air of superiority, 
you imagined it to be the dwelling of an offi- 
cer. It was at present the headquarters of 
Gen. Charles. In the cogy sitting-room, whose 
carpet brought the remembrance of home, to 
offset the camp-like appearance of the tent- 
eloth hung walls—in that room it was very 
evident that a woman was living, for she had 
written her language in characters of taste 
throughout the house of the general. By the 
great open fireplace she sat—the general's 
wife. 

How often have I felt the inability that tor- 
ments me, when I attempt to sketch a face 
that has haunted and bewitched me! Never 
did I feel it more vividly than do I now, when 
I wish to fasten to paper a perfect idva of the 
face of Mrs. Charles. It might have been the 


- face of Evangeline, before Evangeline had 


lost Gabriel. Now, happiness lay quiescent 
in the brooding softness of her brown eyes; 
it slept, smiling unconsciously, in the sweet 
ctrve of her lips; it nestled in the negligent 
droop of her heavy brown hair. Was it her 
eyes or her mouth that gave one that idea of 
beauty that is associated with all purity and 
goodness ? 

A year ago she had married Gen. Charles, 
and had been left at home through the weary 
days of a long campaign. Now that the 
army had settled down to their winter quar- 
ters, she had eagerly left her New England 
home, and joined her husband in Virginia. 
Entering with Southern vivacity into the 
spirit of her new life, she enjoyed with in- 
tenseness the strange and somewhat rough 
routine of camp life—her happiness somewhat 
heightened, perhaps, by the uncertainty of her 
stay. 

Untravelled and unsophisticated, Olivia 
Charles still had that graceful, distingue man- 
ner, the best which a grand fealty of heart 
can give. Having lived her twenty-five years 


of life th the retirement of a Massachusetts 
village, she felt conscious of no embarrass- 
ment when she received the brother officers 
of her husband, and the hostess they met 
there was so easily self-possessed, so radiant 
with sparkle and gaiety, that Gen. Charles 
felt prouder of her than he had ever felt of a 
successful engagement. 

“ Musing upon your conquests among the 
epaulettes, Olivia?” asked a voice whose 
owner put his head in from the outer door. 

A momentary s¢raping of mud from his 
boots, and Gen. Charles came in, standing be- 
fore his wife with gleaming eyes and smiling 
lips. The face to which Olivia looked up, 
was one to trust in, to admire and love. A 
bronzed face of forty years or more—true- 
hearted gray eyes—a heavy, martial mous- 
tache shading a mouth of firmness and sweet- 
ness. The instantaneous radiance that illum- 
ined the face of Mrs. Charles, when she saw 
her husband, revealed the cause of the quiet 
happiness that had been sleeping in her face 
before his entrance. She rose and stood by 
his side, smiling, as she replied: 

“ Not dreaming of my conquests, but of my 
conquest. You appreciate the difference, 
don’t you, Frederick ?” 

He answered with tenderness the gay soft- 
ness of her glance. 

“Yes; and that appreciation makes my 
happiness. I hope the officers will not envy 
me too much—it might make me too self- 
exultant.” 

His wife unbuckled the sword, and untied 
the sash, saying, as she did so: 

“General Charles is absurd—he fancies 
every man will be as much in love with his 
wife as he is. I am not so confident of my 
attractions.” 

“ Heaven forbid that I should think so!” 
exclaimed the general, fervently. “I should 
have allowed you to remain obscured in your 
home, instead of bringing you here—but I 
don’t repent,” he added, gaily; “and by way 
of proving that I feel no remorse, here is an 
invitation for you and me to the dinner-party 
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at General Town’s. Look over your ward- 
robe speedily, for it is for this very night.” 

True to the feminine element, Olivia in- 
stantly, and with laughing eagerness, followed 
her husband’s advice. He sat by the fire, and 
watched her with slightly contracted brows, 
but with smiling lips, answering gravely her 
appeals to him for advice. In looking at him, 
one would not imagine—and surely his wife 
did not—what were his thoughts, for there 
was no striking graveness in his face. He 
was wondering, as he had wondered many 
times before, how it happened that this girl 
loved him—such an old man as he was; he 
might have been her father. He never 
thought of his age, excepting when thinking 
of his wife. He could not help thinking that 
now that she had an opportunity of seeing 
many other men—polished, talented, of her 
own age—perhaps she might discover a mis- 
take which she had never realized before. 
He knew her invulmerable honor; but should 
her love stray—should some one awaken the 
life of a deeper depth than he had known? 
Making an effort, he shook from him feelings 
which he deemed unworthy of him.’ Uncon- 
sciously to himself, the viper of Frederiok 
Charles's life was that of jealousy and suspi- 
cion, and though it slumbered, its dreams 
were disturbing and unhappy. No pitying 
angel prophesied to him how terrible would 
be its awakening. 

In the last gleaming of the sun, General 
Charles and his wife rode along the banks of 
the Rappahannock. The vivid yellow of the 
sun, the unusual softness of the air and sky, 
and the strangeness of her surroundings, ap- 
pealed strongly to Olivia’s taste for the beau- 
tiful. It was not a poetic taste that she pos- 


sessed, only the womanly characteristic of a 


liking for all beauty and prettiness, 

Softly patting her horse’s neck, Olivia look- 
ed toward her husband to see what had been 
the effect of the scene upon him. She was 
startled to meet his eyes, with a grave, almost 
anxious look in them, which showed they had 
been fixed for some moments on her face. 
Nearly alarmed, she suddenly turned her 
horse still nearer to his, and exclaimed: 

“ What is it, Frederick ?” 

Ashamed of himself, and of his thoughts, 
Gen. Charles smiled, while he pressed the 
hand she had extended tohim. He said: 

“TI don’t know what has possessed me, but 
I cannot help foreboding some evil to one of 
us—some evil we shall meet at the party to- 
night.” 


Olivia was surprised gat the expression of 
anxiety with which he said this. 

“Do you want to return?” she asked. 
“Don’t go for my sake. It is very strange 
you feel so. I am willing to go back.” 

Gen. Charles half checked .his horse, and 
said: 

“ Have you, Olivia, felt no presentiment of 
anything unpleasant to occur to-night ?” 

“Not in the least,” she replied, promptly. 
“T have only anticipated pleasure in connec- 
tion with it.” 

“Then, by all means, let us go on,” he said. 
“T can’t tell what makes me so foolish.” 

The gracefully draped and brilKantly light- 
ed tent, which was this evening the reception- 
room of Gen. Town, was, to Olivia’s unaccus- 
tomed eyes, one of the most unique and beau- 
tiful things she had ever seen. 

Rendered self-possessed and perfectly at 
ease, by the unsophisticated innocence of her 
nature, Olivia was one of the great attrac- 
tions of the evening ; though had any one ex- 
pressed that fact in words to her, she would 
have, returned a glance of undissembled 
wonder. 

After having been presented by her husband 
to Gen. Town, she stood with the latter in a 
little circle of ladies and gentlemen, listening 
to the gay persiflage and the witty repartee. 
She had just looked round for her husband, 
and discovered he was not there, when Town 
bent down to her, and said: 

“ Mrs. Charles, I see my friend Wyndham 
coming this way--may I present him to you ?” 

Olivia murmured her assent, and then look- 
ed up, as Gen. Town pronounced the name of 
Major Wyndham. She returned his deferen- 
tial bow, seeing, as she did so, a slender man, 
of medium height, possessing a thin, beard- 
less face, with eyes of steel color, whose won- 
derful flash and power Olivia was yet to learn. 
His fair brown hair was thrown back from a 
forehead broad and white; his head looked 
symmetrical and well poised. The voice in 
which he spoke was well modulated, and 
marked by a perfect correctness of utterance. 
Although his appearance was rather charac- 
terized by quietness, yet Olivia felt instinctive- 
ly that he possessed force and will to a great 
degree. He offered his arm for a promenade, 
and amused her by his airy descriptions of 
the people present, while he made her feel, in 
some unknown way, that he offered to her, to 
her only, more respectful attention, almost af- 
fection, than he could possibly feel for any 
other woman in the rooms, or in the world. 
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Most subtle and mos¢ acceptable flattery— 
who could help being charmed by the rarity 
and the power of it? 

Olivia Charles listened, and talked with 
him, with resplendent eyes and crimsoning 
cheeks. She was opening a new book of so- 
cial intercourse, and in translating its charac- 
ters, she found a hitherto unknown pleasure. 
But-as yet she could receive no harm. For 
persons of her peculiar temperament, a long 
process of preparation is necessary—other wise 
they will absorb only the good, even in the 
midst of evil, and grow on in purity, like the 
flowers from the dark mould of the garden. 
Certainly no thought of evil entered Olivia's 
head, when she walked with Major Wyndham 
—with him whose smile was attraction, whose 
voice was fascination itself. She talked with 
that suspicionless unreserve, which, strange 
as it may seem, is so often so much better 
than the guarded impenetrability which is 
sometimes the armor donned for a passage at 
arms with the world. 

She was more astonished at her own powers 
of conversation, than at the versatility which 
her companion displayed, and she was not 
sufficiently worldly-wise to attribute to his 
art her sudden acquirement. Perhaps for the 
, first time since her marriage, she lived for 
half an hour without thinking of her husband. 

During a pause in the conversation, she 
wondered if Frederick had ever seen her 
companion—surely he must have mentioned 
eo brilliant an acquaintance, if he had known 
him. Then she remembered that she had not 


seen Frederick for almost an hour. She rais- 
ed her face from the interested droop it had 
involuntarily taken while she listened, and 
looked for her husband. The bright faces of 
the ladies, the bronzed, blue-coated gentle- 
men, passed rapidly before her seeking gaze. 
At last, at the far end of the room, she saw 
him, and her eyes summoned him to her side. 
Wyndham, who had followed her glance, and 
had seen the man on whom it at last rested,said : 

“ Your father must enjoy the society of his 
daughter. He is making his field of Mars 
more attractive than the Lares of other peo- 
ple can make their quiet homes.” 

Olivia looked up in perplexity. 

“You have made some mistake,” she said ; 
“my father is dead.” 

Wyndham’s eyes dilated with surprise. 

“You must pardon -me,” he said; “but I 
have been talking to you and thinking of you 
as Miss Charles—a miserable mistake. Gen- 
eral Charlies, then, is not your father ?” 


There was something of pride in the accent 
of the next words Olivia said. 

“General Charles is my husband.” 

Wyndham noticed that slight inflection, and 
he spoke his next sentence in accordance. 

“Then this is my introduction to Mrs. 
Charles. The general is happier even than I 
thovght him. I wish I knew him, that I 
might offer him my congratulations. You 
must introduce me, Mrs. Charles.” 

“Then you do not know him?” she said, 
with interested vivacity. Pausing a moment, 
she continued, with a half laugh, “ You must 
not let me talk of the general, or I shall get 
so enthusiastic as to forget that I am ata 
party, and talking to a stranger.” 

“ She is in love with her husband,” thought 
Wyndham, and allowed a little more respect 
to come into the admiration in his eyes, as he 
replied: 

“Allow me to entreat that you do not think 
of me as a stranger.” 

By this time, Gen. Charles had succeeded 
in reaching them; he stood near, and heard 
the last words of Wyndham, looking critical- 
ly at his face as he uttered them. Then 
Olivia raised her eyes, and exclaimed: 

“Ah, Frederick, how did you know I want- 
ed you?” 

Wyndham turned as she spoke, and re- 
spectfully drew back a step. Gen. Charles 
quietly took the place just vacated by Wynd- 
ham, and replied: 

“The language of your eyes is so well 
known to me, Olivia, that I could translate it 
further off than at the extremity of this room, 
You wanted me, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes; I thought I had been deserted long 
enough.” ‘ 

“ You did not look deserted,” he said. 

* “And I wanted to introduce you to Major 
Wyndham,” she continued. , 

Wyndham murmured his thanks and his 
pleasure, while the general bowed in silence. 
The three stood conversing a few minutes. 
Neither of them alluded to the mistake Wynd- 
ham had made concerning the relationship 
between his two new acquaintances. Olivia 
did not speak of it, because her kindness of 
heart knew better than to mention anything 
referring to her husband's age; she knew him 
to be sensitive concerning that subject in con- 
nection with her, though for herself, she never 
thought of it. Wyndham had sufficient tact 
to avoid every topic which he did not imagine 
to be an agreeable one. He talked with easy 
brilliancy, now more particularly to the gen- 
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eral, and with an almost impalpable deference, 
which, though Olivia could not see, she could 
feel; and, as Wyndham had anticipated, such 
a manner toward the husband heightened the 
good opinion of the wife. . 

“You are in a Pennsylvania regiment, are 
you not?” Gen. Charles asked, during a mo- 
mentary pause in the conversation. 

“Yes; we are situated a few miles south of 
you—that is, if your headquarters are still at 
the encampment of the —— regiment from 
Massachusetts.” 

“Yes; that is my situation during these 
quiet times. I have almost begun to think 
myself in some peaceful nook in New Eng- 
land, so free are we from any belligerent 
symptoms.” 

“We'll sound the bugle to some purpose 
this summer,” exclaimed Wyndham, with the 
battle-cry gleaming in his eyes. Then his 
glance softened, as he continued, “ You are 
within pleasant riding distance of my regi- 
ment; allow me to request the pleasure of 
. paying my respects to you.” 

He bowed to both with inimitable grace. 
Though the words trembled on her lips, Olivia 
left it to her husband to reply. 

He said, “ We shall be happy to receive 
you,” in tones more polite than cordial. 
Olivia could do no more than echo his words. 

It was Major Wyndham who conducted her 
to dinner; it was he who made it one of the 
most agreeable repasts she had ever partaken. 
After dinner, he resigned her to Gen. Town, 
and did not approach her again during all the 
delightful promenading which followed. He 
wisely concluded that to be thought of and 
remembered most particularly, he must not 
be too exclusively attentive. Amongst all 
the gentlemen who bade her good-night when 
she left, Olivia looked in vain for Major 
Wyndham. She bent forward as she said her 
“Thank you ” to Gen. Town, when he mount- 
ed her on her horse—she bent and glanced 
once more into the half-deserted tent. No, 
the eyes that had pleased her all the evening 
were not there to bid her good-night. Gen. 
Charles noticed the look, and divined its pur- 
pose; but he did not know that in five min- 
utes more Wyndham was completely forgot- 
ten by Olivia, in the pleasure she felt in riding 
With her husband through the beautiful scenes 
of a soft Virginia moonlit night. 

Tranquillized by the sweetness and beauty 
that met and filled every glance of her eyes, 
Olivia’s spirits sank from their bright gaiety 
to the calmness of sinple delight in her sum 


roundings. It seemed to her that never had 
she loved her husband so well as now, when 
she looked at him riding slowly by her side, 
the moonlight refining his martial figure, and 
making his grand face almost beautiful. She 
could hardly keep her eyes from him—every 
heart-beat seemed to implore a blessing from 
Heaven upon him. 

At last they rode up to their own door. 
When he had taken her from: the horse, she 
nestled a moment closer in his arms, and said: 


“Where are your evil forebodings, now, ° 


Frederick? Here we are safe at home again.” 

The coruscant light of Wyndham’s brilliant 
eyes seemed flashing before Gen. Charles, as 
he replied: = 

“ Yes, safe now; we shall have no trail of 
theserpent lingering from that party,shall we ?” 

“ No—for there has been no serpent,” she 
answered, lightly, and ran into the house. 

Major Wyndham called on Mrs. Charles, he 
met her at parties, on horseback rides, at ex- 
cursions in search of beautiful views. He 
imagined he knew how difficult it would be 
to make a conquest of this woman, but his 
egotism blinded him somewhat. He could 
not think it possible that the practised gal- 
lant of Philadelphia could fail, especially when 
he felt his heart so engaged as it was by Olivia 
Charles. He meditated no serious harm— 
that is, not what the upright and honorable 
“ they-sayers ” of society denominate harm; 
but he wished to see her face glow at meet- 
ing, and sadden at parting with him. He 
wished it to be his voice that should call the 
mist of sensibility to her eyes—his words that 
should awaken the flames of excited interest. 
He wished, for once, to receive the love- 
draught which he had seen offered from 
Olivia’s eyes to her husband. 

Olivia talked much of her friend, “ the ma- 
jor,”—she was undisguisedly pleased with his 
presence. It vexed her that her husband did 
not sympathize more enthusiastically with her 
admiration of Wyndham. 

A blue, cloudless afternoon in March, with 
soft air blowing, filled with that indescribable 
sweetness which seems to be the first sigh of 
the flowers when they think of spring—a sigh 
that fills their souls with ineffable delight, and 
that whispers a dream of happiness to the 
breezes. Gen. Chirles and his wife were 
seated on their horses, before the door of their 
house; he was giving some directions to a 
subaltern who stood near. As he turned to 
speak to his wife, the clatter of a horse’s feet 
suddenly sounded near, and in a moment Ma- 
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jor Wyndham rode up. If Olivia had ever 
read “ Pelham,” she would have thought in- 
stantly that Pelham must have ridden and 


looked like that. 

“T had a presentiment that you would not 
allow this afternoon to escape you, without 
leaving some memorial of ride or walk,” 
Olivia said, placing her hand for an instant in 
the extended hand of Wyndham. His eyes 
lighted with pleasure; he bowed down to her 
hand, and replied: 

“Tam happy to prove your presentiment 
correct, and still more. happy to learn that 
you have thought of me to-day.” 

“It is one of my characteristics to think of 
my friends,” she answered. “You were com- 


ing to call on us,I suppose? Do you not 
prefer toride with us ?—or shall we dismount, 


and receive you at home ?” 

“Major Wyndham is too much of a horse- 
man to wish to dismount, when there is no 
necessity for it. Have I not read your mind 


rightly ? You will accompany us,will you not ?” 
Gen. Charles had compelled himself to 
speak serenely, though he inwardly wished 


the man miles away. 

Major Wyndham replied that nothing would 
give him more pleasure than a canter with 
Gen. and Mrs. Charles. 

“Then away we go!” responded the gen- 
eral, touching his horse, which started for- 
ward with a bound. Wyndham and Olivia 
soon overtook him. If Wyndham felt any 
disappointment that he should not enjoy a 
tete-a-tete with Olivia, he disghised it com- 
pletely, and directed his conversation princi- 
pally to Gen. Charles. Olivia, absorbed in 
the pleasure the mere act of riding gave her, 
paid but little heed to the talk, and was well 
pleased that she had so small a share in it. 
They halted at a cross road, and submitted 
the direction they should take to Olivia. 

“To the river,” she cried; “let us see how 
the blessing of this day rests on the water.” 

They turned in the direction of the river, 
but had hardly advanced more than a few 
yards, when an aid came galloping behind 


them, in quest of Gen. Charles. The party. 


checked their horses, and waited. After a 
hurried consultation with the aid, the gen- 
eral’s face darkened, as he turned to ais wife, 
and said: 

“ It is very unfortunate, but I am obliged to 
go back. Major, I shall depend upon you to 
bring my wife safe home.” 

The involuntary frown on the brow of Gen. 
Charles seemed in discord with the words he 
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uttered. It required all Wyndham’s self-com- 
mand to conceal the triumph he felt at this 
unexpected good fortune; he trembled, 
though, for its continuance, when Olivia said: 


“Then I will return with you, Frederick; 
it’s too bad for you to lose the ride.” 

A look of gentleness relaxed the stern lines 
round the general’s mouth. He replied, in a 
softer voice : 

“ It’s just as bad for you to lose the ride. 


As you have an escort, you can ride on ; don’t 


imagine I shall deprive you of that pleasure, 
merely because I can’t accompany you.” 

He lifted his hat and bowed, then turned 
and rode rapidly away with his aid. 

“] am sorry,” Wyndham said, commencing 
his conversation very appropriately with a 


falsehood. They were walking slowly through 


a narrow lane, heavily shadowed by trees, al- 
ready odorous with premonitions of spring. 
Olivia was softly stroking her horse’s neck; 
she did not reply—did ngt seem to hear his 
remark. He continued, with a sort of sad 


gaiety that was very bewitching, “ Don’t you 


care, then, that I am sorry because you are 
sorry? How little does my sympathy affect 
people. What shall I do that I may make an 
impression upon you that shall last for a mo- 
ment when I am not with you?” 

Olivia looked up; fortunately for him, 
Wyndham at that moment withdrew his eyes, 
and she did not see the expression there ; she 
only saw his delicately-cut face, slightly bent, 
pervaded by a look of sadness which would 
instantly challenge the interest of a woman. 
Olivia felt unaccountably impressed by that 
expression; though unconscious of the fact 
herself, yet it was true that she had never be- 
fore so powerfully experienced the undefin- 
able charm which some people exercise by 
their mere presence. She spoke, and her 
voice had that sweetness which it might have 
had, had she put her hand on his forehead as 
she spoke, 

“You are dejected, Major Wyndham; per- 
haps some memory of an old sorrow is at this 
moment shadowing your heart? I wish that 
I had the power to illumine that cloud.” 

The melody of that tone penetrated to the 
soul of WyAdham; never since his childhood 
had he felt that vague, unutterable tender- 
ness which has so much of longing init. He 
raised his eyes to those of Olivia, his own 
beautiful with the tears of an exquisite sus 

ceptibility, and Olivia’s face paled a little; 
her sympathy was appealed to most strongly, 
yet how could she alleviate this man’s sorrow ?” 
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“Mrs. Charles,” he said, and bis voice vi- 
brated in lute-like music, “to other women I 
might offer an excuse for my lack of control; 
is it strangé that you are the only woman be- 


fore whom I should not be ashamed to reveal 


that the childlike element of my heart has 
never died? Can you tell me why I feel thus 
toward you ?” 

Though the emotion Wyndham had just 
felt was genuine, yet he only let it display it- 


self because he knew it would best serve his 
purpose. He had learned that rare art, of 


making his emotions his servants. There was 
a silence, during which Olivia knew that the 
subdued fire in Wyndham’s eyes was upon 
her. Instead of blushing, she felt herself mo- 


mentarily growing paler. Exerting herself to 
reply to his last question, she said: 


“T know of no reason, but that you find me 


still as unsophisticated and suspicionless as a 
child. You know by intuition that I should 
not scoff at any feeling that was real. I can 
pardon almost anything that is not affected.” 

Wyndham only bowed—he had not yet de- 


cided on the words he wished to say, They 
rode on rapidly. Had Wyndham been able to 


divine his companion’s thoughts, though flat- 
tered by the interest she felt, he would have 
been slightly disappointed at the character of 
that interest. 

They emerged from the wooded road 


through which they had been riding, and came 


out upon a high grassy ground that overlook- 
ed the river just above a pontoon bridge. 
Olivia uttered an exclamation of delight, as 
the winding stream, over which gleamed the 
last light of the sun, first came to her sight. 
A dim, golden haze seemed rising from the 
earth, the incense offered to the disappearing 
sun, The air grew sweeter, as the dampness 
of evening grew more perceptible. Wynd- 
ham’s horse stood close to his companion. 
Filled with an ungovernable desire to possess 
the love of Olivia, he became conscious that 
in the pursuit he had offered her something 
nearer true love than he had ever known be- 
fore. Bitterness and humiliation came in 
the thought of Gen. Charles—another man 
had gained what he wished for. He was too 
thoroughly selfish to know a pure devotion; 
in his heart the conviction became more fixed, 
the determination more strong—he must hear 
words of love intense as his own, from the 
lips of Olivia Charles. He looked at the beau- 
tiful mouth, from which a word might make 
him imperially happy. The sweet curve of 
Olivia’s lips showed that the beautiful scene 


had made its impression upon her. While he _ 


looked, the sun suddenly sank in a heavy 
black cloud, low in the horizon; a chill wind 
came sweeping through the trees, and ruffling 


the river. Olivia shuddered, but without 


knowing that she did so. 

“We are to cross the bridge, are we not, 
Mrs. Charles ?” Wyndham asked. “ We ought 
to go across, and try a canter over the hard 
road on the other side. We can easily return 
before the evening is late. This breeze is too 


invigorating to be lost. Will you go?” 

“O, yes; I never know when to stop rid- 
ing,” Olivia answered. 

They crossed the river, and spurred on with 
exhilarating speed. When they came back 
to the river’s edge again, the shadows of night 


had fallen gloomily—the water flowed black- 


ly—the stars were half obscured by the clouds 


that flew hurriedly over the heavens. Olivia 
and Wyndham gained the bank of the river, a 
little above the bridge they were to recross, 
Wyndham rode close to her bridle, guiding 
the horse over the uneven way. Within a few 


steps of the bridge, as Wyndham was bend- 
ing to speak to his companion, the sharp, 


deadly crack of a rifle sounded near, and the 
ball sped over the bowed head of Wyndham, 
and cut the plume from Olivia’s hat. Waynd- 
ham checked the horses suddenly. Though 
Olivia had not screamed, yet it seemed to her 
that she must have been shot through the 


brain, so suddenly and near had the report 
sounded to her. 

Wyndham looked searchingly around them 
—there were no trees, and scarcely a bush on 
this side the river. He felt confident his keen 
eyes could discover the rifleman, even through 
the gloom; but he could see nothing—he 
could not imagine by what mistake that shot 
had been fired. 

“We will go on now,” he said; “ it is some 
blundering or drunken marksman—he should 
beware,” he added, with suppressed ferocity. 

As he turned the head of Olivia’s horse to- 
ward the bridge, she suddenly leaned forward, 
and grasped his arm. 

“There!” she exclaimed, in a whisper. 
“Do you see ?” 

Close by the river there crouched a shadow, 
motionless, but weirdly sinister. In the in- 
stant that the two looked at the shadow, a 
faint gleam from the stars glimmered on some 
bright thing held by the unknown. 

With despair and passion thrilling his heart, 
Wyndham bent swiftly in front of Olivia, and 
half clasped her in his arms, his body between 
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her and the danger. As his hands touched 
her, while his fevered breath first swept her 
eheek, again through the night came the 
fierce, bloodthirsty whistle of the bullet. 
Olivia felt herself grow rigid and strong to 
support the weight Wyndham had uncon- 
sciously imposed upon her. Even while the 
blood burst from his wound, and crimsoned 
her hands, Olivia’s straining eyes saw, as in a 
dream, the dark shadow rise and flee away— 
till it was buried in the darkness. She was alone 
with the man who might be dying for her. 

The horses had stood perfectly still, close 
together. Wyndham no longer kept his seat. 
Olivia bent her lips to the face that had fallen 
on her shoulder; she whispered: 

“ Try to rouse and support yourself a little, 
till I can get you more comfortably situated 
on the ground.” 

A faint flutter of the eyelids—nothing more. 
In a moment more, he would be utterly un- 
conscious—in a deep swoon. 

“Try, for my sake,” she murmured, feeling 
her strength fast giving way, as he grew 
heavier and heavier, and giving him, uncon- 
aciously, the strongest incentive to effort. He 
smiled slightly, but did not unclose his eyes. 
He made a slight movement, and she slid from 
her horse, and placed him gently on the 
ground. The blood gushed again from the 
wound in his side. Sighing faintly, he faint- 
ed as she raised his heatl to her lap. Softly 
placing his head on the turf,she ran to the 
river, and filled her hat with water. It spilled 
on her hands, as her feet caught in her long 
riding-dress. She shivered with some dread- 
ful sensation; ever after, she could never feel 
the drip of water on her hands without a 
vivid remembrance of that night. She knelt 
by Wyndham, and bathed his head; she tried 
to bind up the wound with her handkerchief 
and his; and all the while she heard the mel- 
ancholy piping of some night bird in the 
woods across the river—she could not have 
heard it plainer if she had been listening for it. 

As yet, she had not had time to think what 
she should do, alone with a wounded man. 
Before tie thought had come to her, so in- 
tent was she upon restoring Wyndham’s con- 


sciousness, a horseman galloped down to the . 


opposite bank, and s,ed across the bridge. 
Olivia looked up with a subdued cry of relief. 
It was Gen. Charles, who, as soon as he be- 
eame disengaged, had ridden to meet his wife, 
and rightly guessed she would ride on the 
best roads near. 

‘When her husband knelt by her side, the 


strength that had been so overtasked in Olivia 
gave way—the unstrung bow vibrated and 
trembled. She sank down on the grass by 
Wyndham, her whole frame quivering and 
palpitating. She watched her husband eager- 
ly, as he applied a cordial to Wyndham’s lips, 
then, with the thoughtful care that never left 
him, Gen. Charles gave his wife the flask, and 
bade her drink a few drops. Wyndham open- 
ed his eyes; instead of Olivia’s face, he saw 
that of her husband. He wearily closed them 
again, whispering, “ I thought she was here.’ 

Olivia bent over him. 

“Yes, I am here,” she said. “Some time’ 
when you are better, I will try to say to you 
what I know can never be said as it should be.” 

Olivia!” 

It was the dying man who spoke. Olivia 
bent yet nearer, and took both his hands ina 
soft, firm clasp. 

“Your husband may hear all I say, for I 
know you incapable of wronging him.” An 
expression of bitter mental pain came over 
his face. “ Heaven forgive me,” he continued, 
* but, Olivia, let me say it once—I love you. 
I am bad—I am selfish ; I might have harmed 
you—but now, at least, I truly love you.” 

Olivia's tears fell silently. Had she loved 
him, her pain would have been too dreadful 
for weeping. She gently disengaged one ot 
her hands and placed it in the clasp of her 
husband; that firm, familiar touch strength- 
ened her. A silence of a few minutes, then 
Wyndham spoke again: 

“ Now, in such an hour, I read your heart 
aright; though you have’ felt kindly toward 
me, you never could have loved me.” Another 
pause. He continued, “ Your husband must 
believe that.” Then, with a last gleam of his 
old manner, he said, though with thrilling 
earnestness, “And now, Olivia, for the gift of 
my life, ask in return, what will repay me, 
as I know that had I lived, I could not have 
hoped for it.” He stopped, as if gathering 
strength ; at last he said,“ Let me feel your lips 
on mine, Olivia—they cannot sully you now.” 

Softly, like the blessing she breathed with 
it, Olivia Charles kissed the man who was dy- 
ing for her. 

In the quiet home in Massachusetts, far 
from the camps of Virginia, in dreams there 
often comes to Olivia the picture of a dark 
flowing river, with a man lying on its banks; 
and while she vainly tries to stop the flowing 
blood, the birds are singing—singing in the 
trees by the black water, and she wakens to 
cry herself to sleep again. ; 
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THE MAID OF THE CABIN. 


BY AGNES MONTAGUE, 


Ir was a fine day in early October when 
Ralfe Edwards turned his horse’s head into 
the wilderness of a forest lying in the northern 
part of the State of Maine, now well known 
to sportsmen, but then visited only by lumber- 
men and land speculators. A surveyor, and 
a successful one, he had been employed to run 
out a wild township which the owner had 
never seen, nor ever expected much from; but 
“now, with reduced business, hoped to make of 
some profit. 

He had one assistant who had come from 
Boston with him by stage, for this was before 
the time of railroads. At the last settlement 
of any size they hired horses, with a guide 
and porter in the shape of a red headed Yan- 
kee, and packing their supplies which consist- 
ed of hard bread, bacon, coffee and sugar, a 
few drugs, a journal and the instruments, they 
started for the woods. 

It is useless to detail all the experiences of 
a three weeks’ trathp over rocky hills, through 
cedar swamps and dense thickets of pine and 
birch. It is enough to say, that the survey 
was completed without special hardship or 
any adventure beyond the killing of a few 
deer and moose. 

The route in had been very circuitous, 
avoiding a lake and range of hills that lay to 
the southwest of the township; but Edwards 
thought that a rich belt of land encircled these 
on the north, and wished to strike due west- 
ward on their return, and making a sharp bend 
round the western end of the lake, come down 
directly to the settlement from which they 
had started. After careful observations from 
a rocky hill that towered above the rest and 
commanded the country for miles around, hte 
became satisfied that it was practicable, and 
urged his companions to return that way. 
But they were so unwilling to try a new route, 
and brought so many arguments to show it 
was more difficult, that he determined to send 
them home by the old way, with the horses, 
and with only his rifle and an extra coat, to 
try the other way himself; and after seeing 
the others started from the last camping 
ground, he shouldered his rifle and started off 
alone on his venturesome journey. 


Notwithstanding his education and culture, 
Ralfe Edwards was a thorough woodsman in 
days when it was thought that hardihood and 
refinement were altogether incompatible. 
Anda manly looking fellow he was as he 
strode with a firm step through the forest. 
Of medium height, stout and muscular, his 
brown cheek ruddy with health, his eyes bright 
with intelligence and good nature, a firm-set 
mouth, telling of character and determination, 
deep brown hair and whiskers, and a clear 
voice trolling a gay song, one could hardly 
find a better model qf manly beauty. 

He had seen hard usage enough, too, to de- 
velop a character in harmony. While yet a 
lad just entering the sophomore year, his 
father had been ruined by heavy forgeries and 
other swindling transactions of his partner in 
business; and, after a few months’ struggle, 
had died of disappointment and over-exertion. 
His mother was delicate, but she would have 
taken a boarding-house (the invariable resort 
of such persons), and made an effort to con- 
tinue her son's college course, but he would 
not consent. By the favor of an old friend of 
his father’s, he obtained a situation where, for 
extra labor, he received wages much in ad- 
vance of what he had expected; and this little 
income, with the remnant of their property 
supported them frugally. 

His evenings were spent in study, for he 
never gave up the hope of completing his 
collegiate course; and when his mother died, 
some three years afterward, he went to work 
in earnest to lay up funds for his favorite ~ 
purpose, pinching himself severely to effect it. 
In spite of poverty, discouragement and sneers, 
he graduated with all the honors, but with 
health and vigor so diminished by the strain, 
that he was advised to try surveying as both 
healthy and remunerative, until he should be 
well enough to go into a profession or mercan- 
tile pursuits, as he should choose. Of course 
he had some knowledge of surveying, which 
determined him to accept the advice, and a 
few months with a practical surveyor qualified 
him to start in business for himself. 

Five years of such a life had given him 
sound health, vigor, endurance, and valuable 
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knowledge of men of all classes, and he had 

pipeady begun to negotiate with a large mer- 
cantile firm in Boston, who were anxious to 
secure his services, even without any special 
adaptation to their business, so high an opinion 
had they formed of his character. This was 
the last engagement he had intended to make 
for surveying, and he thought he might finish 
his woodland life quite appropriately by a few 
days’ solitary adventure in the woods. 

The first day’s travel was interesting only 
as it proved his judgment to be correct in re- 
ference to the land. After crossing a swampy 
piece, and a range of rocky hills that bounded 
the township he had been surveying, a rich 
bottom land, gently rising to undulating hills, 
covered with noble trees, untouched by the 
lumberman, gave him easy travel. The brooks 
were full of trout, the partridges whirred away 
from under his feet, and game of all kinds 
seemed in the greatest abundance. But the 
travel grew more fatiguing, and he thought 
he would hurry on toward the settlements, 
but made much less progress than he expected ; 
and when he climbed a hill to look at the pros- 
pect, saw nothing but uninterrupted forests, 
with a lake lying to the south of him a few 
miles distant. 

After travelling three or four miles he struck 
a rude path through the forest made by felling 


atreehere and there, and lying under the 


chain of hills that bounded the lake, so as to 
be invisible at a mile’s distance. This gave 


him a direction in which to travel, but beyond | 


a ruined hut or two he had found nothing, 
when the chilly sunshine sent up a faint rose- 
color intothesky. Tired out, he sat down on 
a rock to consider whether he should make 
himself a shelter in one of the old huts, and 
try to be comfortable through the storm that 
seemed to be approaching. 

While he was considering, something came 
springing with rapid bounds down the steep 
hill by the roadside, and he had just caught 
up his rifle, thinking it might be a deer, when 
a young woman sprang from a high rock 
directly into the path before him, evidently 
much astonished to find a man in her way. 
Edwards was the first to recover, and came 
forward, cap in hand. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,” he said. “I 
am Ralfe Edwards—surveyor—at your ser- 
vice, and J should like a night’s lodging.” 

The girl looked earnestly at him a moment, 
and then coloring slightly, turned away a 
litue. 

* You can stay with us if you like,” she 
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said, and gathering up the cedar and a few 
colored leaves she had dropped in her spring, 
she turned down the path. “This way,” she 
said, waving her hand to him and starting on 
before at a rapid pace. 

As she seemed to wish that he should only 
follow her, and answered an inquiry very 
briefly, he contented himself with observing 
her as she walked. She seemed to be eighteen 
or twenty, and was as light and elastic in 
figure and gait asa young deer. Her dress 
was singular enough; cut in a fashion that he 
never remembered seeing, but fitting her with 
a sort of grace, and she had adorned the rude 
straw hat she wore with a wreath of cedar 
and a tuft of late autumn flowers. He thought 
her face might have been very pretty if she 
had not been sunburned and freckled, and the 
hair, which was cut short, curled up close 
around the rim of the hat. For a mile she 
sprang along from stones and old roots, with 
the same light gait that brought her down the 
hill when she first appeared; and at length 
they reached a clearing of about an acre, in 
the midst of a growth of birches. At the side 
farthest from the road, under a magnificent 
tree, stood a low log-house, long enough for 
three rooms, and having as many chimneys 
of stones and clay standing up from it. The 
acre was enclosed with a fence of birch trees, 
made quite tastily, and a path led straight up 
between a hedge of wild roses on either side 
from the road to the door. i 

The girl only looked behind her to see if he 
closed the gate; but when she opened the 
door she waited for him to pass in first, say- 
ing, in a grave, half shy way, “ You are wel- 
come, sir.” 

The tone and air were so unlike the region 
in which he found her, that Edwards felt a 
sudden surprise; but he would not embarrass 
her by taking any notice of it, and only bowed 
as he walked in, and proceeded to divest him- 
self of coat, knapsack and cap, which he bung 
up {n the room, leaving his rifle by the 
chimney. 

Without taking off her hat, the girl replen- 
ished the fire which had been mouldering be- 
tween two logs of beech, and catching a water . 
pail, ran out to a spring just at the edge of the 
wood. She would not allow Edwards to as- 
sist her, but declined his overtures in quiet, 
curt little answers, that had a tone of good 
breeding singularly in contrast with her dress 
and countrified aspect. In a short time she 
had a smoking supper ready for him, and 
would have waited standing had not Edwards 
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declined eating until she should sit down op- 
posite him. Even then she would not eat, but 
sat playing with her spoon, while he des- 
patched a hearty supper. 

“1 think I haven’t the honor of knowing 
your name yet,” Edwards said, when he was 
nearly done. 

“Tt is Mellicent Grey,” she said, lifting such 
a clear, lambent pair of eyes suddenly up to 
his face, that he was quite startled. 

The brows were delicately pencilled, too, 
and met in an arch, and the lashes lay in a 
thick fringe on the freckled cheek. The hair 
was one soft wave from the parting down to 
a small, sunburned ear. 

“By George!” Edwards thought, when he 
had taken in these with a swift glance. “If 
the child was only civilized, a man would have 
to look out for himself.” 

“ And are you quite alone?” he asked. 

“When father’s gone, as he is to-night,” she 
answered, “I am alone.” 

“ And you are not afraid ?” 

“T don’t know what should want to hurt 
me,” she said, laughingly. 

Then she busied herself in clearing up the 
table and room, while Edwards, looking round 
for something to amuse him, saw a long shelf 
of books at the further side of the room, and 
taking some of them down, found they were 
the standard authors in Greek and Latin, well 
worn, and bearing the name of his hostess, 
There were English classics, poems, romances, 
history, and even philosophy. What should 
such a child want of Sir Francis Bacon? 

“Do you read Greek and Latin, Miss Melli- 
cent?” he asked. 

“ Tread them a little,” she answered, timidly. 

“Your school is not very near, 1 suppose ?” 
he questioned. 

“In this room, sir. My father is a scholar, 
and when he is at home he has not much to 
do but teach me. We can learn a great deal 
in the winter time.” 

“Very true,” said Edwards, absently, think- 


ing what a singular specimen of Yankee en- ' 


_ terprise he had chanced upon—a little freckled 
forest girl who read the classics. 

He brought a few of the books to the table, 
and drew a couple of seats up to it before the 
fire. He had to use some tact in getting her 
to occupy one of the seats, and persuading 
her to talk with him; but at length his frank, 
genial ways and varied conversation won her 
to exchange ideas freely with him, which he 
considered quite atreat. Not that he obtained 
any light upon his old studies, though she 
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proved to be a thorough scholar; but that all 
the old, dry knowledge seemed to derive a 
new freshness from her wild, young fancy. 
It was as if the old literature had been grafted 
on to a wild stem, and the sap blossomed up 
out of the dry twigs in wild, fresh clusters. 
She was full of old ballads and tales, too, and 
seemed to have read indiscriminately, and to 
have remembered the whole. 

Another peculiarity was, that when she 
became interested in speaking of any charac- 
ter, historical or poetic, she seemed to drop 
her own shy, rude personality, and to speak 
in their character; and when the enthusiasm 
died away, she came back to the old bashful- 
ness. Edwards had never seen such a study 
before, and it was very late before he thought 
of retiring. 

The room into which he was shown, and 
which she said was her father’s, was very sin- 
gular. There was a rough bed, table, two 
chairs, and a chest of drawers of the rudest 
workmanship; while. on the walls, behind 
hangings of coarse calico, were several hun- 
dred choice books, which looked as if they had 
been picked up in stalls and old bookstores. 
There was but one window, and both that and 
the door were furnished with massive, clumsy 
fastenings, as if the occupant expected to be 
besieged. 

“T’ve got into a perfect Bluebeard’s den,” 
thought Edwards, “I wonder if the man has 
committed any crime, or if he only shuts him- 
self up here out of disappointment? It is 
cruel to keep that girl here. I should like to 
see her among cultivated people. She would 
make a splendid woman.” 

He went comfortably to sleep, thinking of 
his young hostess dressed and moving among 
ladies, and astonishing everybody as much as 
she had him, He began to dream of her as 
sodn as he slept. Now she showed him the 
way out of the wood; now chased him down 
paths that suddenly became streets in a papu- 
lous city; now was a ferocious man, that had 
come suddenly upon him as he turned a 
corner; and at last she was the deer he had 
killed and left in the woods a day or two be- 
fore, and stood at bay, with great round eyes 
staring at him—frightened, angry, threatening 
eyes—and in his dream he tried to turn, or 
shut his own, so that he should not see them. 
In vain, for he must still look directly into 
them, and knew that something horrid was 
impending. Great drops of sweat poured off 
him. His nerves were strained like whipcord, 
and his heart beat so hard as to shake his 
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whole body. The agony at length awoke him. 
There was the strange room, the bed, the rude 
door; but there were the eyes between him 
and the door, looking out of a dim light, with 
all the horror of his dream. Something glit- 
tered suddenly towards him, and with an in- 
stant comprehension he sprang with one bound 
to the foot of the bed and caught his rifle. 
But the man stood still in his place, holding 
the knife, and looking as if he was turned to 
stone. He was old, too, with straggling gray 
hair and stooping shoulders; and Edwards 
began to have some compassion for him, for 
he was probably the girl’s father, and must be 
insane, or he would not look so. 

Suddenly the knife flashed, and the old man 
sunk with a groan to the floor. Edwards 
sprang to him, and would have lifted him, but 
he pushed him away with an expression of 
fear and hatred, and tried to drag himself into 
the other room. Hastily throwing on his 
clothes, Edwards called the daughter from the 
opposite room, and telling her that her father 
had returned, but was hurt, went back and 
drew the knife out of the wound, and lifted 
the wounded man to the bed. In spite of the 
old man’s struggles, Edwards tore off his 
clothes and tried to stanch the blood that 
flowed freely. At length the crimson tide 
grew less and less, and almost ceased to flow; 
and though the old man was faint, and breath- 
ed with slow gasps, as if each might be his 
last, he yet lived; and Edwards tried to com- 
fort the daughter, who did not weep, but bent 
over her father with a white face and rigid 
lips. 

“Don’t say what you don’t believe,” she 
pleaded. “If he must die, I want to know it.” 

Edwards assured her there was much hope; 
and, as the old man still manifested the same 
aversion to him, contented himself with watch- 
ing in the outer room, while the girl sat by 
her father, bathing his lips, rubbing his cold 
hands, and smoothing back the gray hairs, 
with fond words and tender little endearments. 
He found both his cap and portmanteau on 
the table, and they, as well as his coat, had 
been searched. Was it money the old man 
wanted? They contained nothing‘ but his 
journal, his report of the survey, and an old 
letter. 

Edwards sat down again with a mind full of 
anxiety. What was he to do with these peo- 
ple? The man must have. medical aid, and 
could not be left alone with his daughter. 
Yet some one must go to the next settlement 
and bring help, and it must be he, for the 
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girl could never undergo the fatigue. Then 
for one moment he doubted her. She was 
this old murderer’s daughter, brought up by 
him in the wilderness. Who could tell but 
she was like him? The next moment he was 
ashamed of his suspicions; and when the day- 
light revealed her pallid face, so changed from 
the look it had borne the night before, he had 
no feeling but the deepest pity for her. 

He proposed going to the nearest settlement 
for help, but she begged him to remain that 
day with her, lest her father should die with 
her alone, and he could not refuse. All day 
the old man wandered between sleep and a 
weak delirium, but at night he slept some, and 
was so calm in the early morning that Edwards 
thought he might venture to start. It was 
just daybreak as he looked over the woods 
from the door of the cabin, and tried to com- 
fort the poor girl with the hope that he should 
return in twenty-four hours, if no accident 
happened to him. 


“You must soothe and indulge his whims if ~ 


he seems delirious,” he said, “and keep up a 


good heart. I am your knight, gone for a — 


while, and coming to your rescue,” and he 
smiled cheerfully. The girl tried to smile in 
return, but clung to the hand he held out as 
ifit washeronly hope. He kissed hers gently. 
“If I am to be your knight, you must be like 
those ladies of old who watched their champion 
from the walls, and were as brave as he.” 

He had struck the right chord, for she 
dropped the hand she held. 

“Good-by, and don’t be long gone,” she 
said, and turned away from the door. 

Here Edwards looked back, just before he 
was out of sight. She stood there still, with 
both hands clasped over her heart, and her 
head bent forward to watch him. He kissed 
his hand tu her, and the woods shut her from 
view. 

“ Where has he gone?” was the half deliri- 
ous question her father asked her when she 
went back to him. *s 

“ Gone for help, father—a doctor, and some 
one to stay with us,” she replied, softly. 

“TI must get up,” he said. “I must be off 
before they can get here,” and he tried to 
rise, 
She strove to soothe him with the promise 
that he would be better soon, and have some 
skillful man to dress his wound; but it only 
éxcited him. 

_“T tell you I will get up, child,” he cried, 
his eyes growing wilder, and a feverish flush 
rising to his face. “ Would you like to see 
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mein prison? Would you like to see me 
hung? I must go before they get back.” 

* But where will you go, father?” she said. 
«“ There’s no place but this for miles.” 

“ I've a place prepared,” he answered. “ I’ve 
had it all ready for along time. You can take 
the drag round to the door, and I can get on 
it, and you can carry me there so, can’t you ?” 

“ He's quite mad,” the girl thought, despair- 
ingly; but she helped him to rise, his fever 
giving him strength, and managed to get his 
clothes on. She thought every moment that 
a reaction would come, and he would be will- 
ing to stay, but he only grew more eager. 

“Bring me the little box in the chest of 
drawers,” he said, giving her a key from round 
his neck. 

She brought it. Here were her mother’s 
picture and her own, painted while she was a 
little child; a few keepsakes, a wedding ring 
and certificate; and below them a bundle of 
papers, tied and wrapped, which her father 
tore open and told her to burn by the kitchen 
fire. 

As she went to doso, a name—Ralfe Edwards 
—on one of the papers, caught her eye. It 
was on another, and another, and with a sud- 
den impulse she thrust the papers into her 
bosom, pinned the little shawl she wore close 
over them, and stirred the embers of the fire 
until they sparkled up. It was her first de- 
ception, and her cheek was crimson as she 
went back to him. 

“Are they quite safe?” he asked. 

“Quite safe, father,” she answered, going 
about some other preparation for departure. 

She had only time to gather up a few arti- 
cles she thought she might need if he really 
had a place of refuge, for the sudden sight of 
that name on the papers had made her father's 
fears seem less like the vagaries of a madman. 
After a severe effort she managed to lift him 
upon the hurdle which she had brought to the 
door, and covered with quilts and pillows. It 
was only a rude truck, used for dragging wood 
from the forest, but with care she might man- 
age it; and closing the door, and taking one 
look down the road where Edwards had gone, 
she turned in the opposite direction, as indi- 
cated by her father, 

It was slow, painful work, for the great 
stones and stumps of trees still stood in the 
road, and every jolt brought a groan from her 
father; but she dragged wearily along, hoping 
that at length he might tell her to go back 
again. A mile was thus toilsomely won, and 
she stopped. 
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“ Where are we going, father?” she asked. 
“You will die in these woods.” 

“T have a place,” he answered. “ Hurry,or 
they will be back andtakeme. You get along 
very slowly.” 

She turned again, and dragged for another 
hour. Her hands were so worn with the rope 
that the blood dropped from them when she 
held them up; she was faint with fasting, and 
her head ached with fear, anxiety, and loss of 
sleep. As she dragged the hurdle along, the 
trees seemed to dance and to grow tall, and 
the distant sky to come down and meet them. 
She could see the bright spots chasing each 
other over the landscape, and hear bells toll 
slowly anti heavily. To add to her distress, 
the storm which had been so long impending 
began to whistle through the woods in melan- 
choly puffs of wind, and great waves of damp 
mist swept round her, until she shivered in 
her wet clothing. 

At length her father told her to turn off the 
road between two hazel trees, whose branches 
seemed to meet and shut out any intruder. 
She hesitated, but he ordered her to go on 
with a look so terrible that she obeyed. For 
a rod she pushed her way through underbrush 
where there was no sign of footstep, and then 
the faintest possible path began to show itself. 
Gradually it grew. to a narrow footpath, 
through which she dragged the hurdle with 
difficulty, catching it in the bushes as she 
went. Up hill and down the path led, into 
deeper and deeper wilderness, and the day 
waned, and the rain began to come in a few 
heavy drops. Now she weptas she went, the 
tears flowing freely over her cheeks, and at 
last she sat down by the hurdle and sobbed 
aloud. 

“We are almost there,” said her father, 
faintly. “ Have courage, Milly.” 

She wiped her eyes, and rising, dragged 
away wearily for a little while, until the path 
seemed to terminate in a dense thicket of 
pines. Through these she had to push her 
way, and was astonished to find a hut built in 
the midst of them. Her father produced a 
key, and unlocking a rough door, she saw a 
room furnished with a rude but comfortable 
bed, table, seats, and a fireplace, in which was 
wood all ready to light. There were cooking 
utensils, too, dishes and food, and even water 
in a pail, so that he must have been there at 
no distant period. 

She found it difficult to remove her father 
from the hurdle, as he was too much exhausted 
to help himself, but at last succeeded, Afier 
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much effort she managed to lift him on the 
bed, and building a fire as soon as possible, 
made warm drink and food; but his strength 
was nearly gone. In an hour or two fever set 
in, and he was in a raving delirium all night. 
She had been thoughtful enough to gather 
what sticks she could find among the trees 
before the darkness set in, so she had a com- 
fortable fire, and tried to relieve her father’s 
sufferings with baths and cooling drinks. He 
would start up in bed, crying out that they 
were after him, and then sink back exhausted, 
muttering incoherent sentences, in which she 
often heard the name of Edwards, and another 
which she could not understand. 

At daylight the storm had not abated, and 
the old man’s delirium continued. He seemed 
to haye moments of reason, but was so faint 
that he could only press her hand when she 
bathed his head or turned him upon his pillow. 
He would take nothing but wine, and she was 
too sick at heart to eat or drink. She hoped 
he would be better, so that when the storm 
was over she could go back to the cabin, where 
no doubt she should find help. 

With sunset the storm mutter¢d itself away 
in the woods, and a faint glow lit up the tree 
tops on a hill at some distance; and with the 
storm her father’s delirium went out, and he 
sunk into a heavy sleep, not waking even whan 
she turned him upon the pillow and kissed 
him, weeping and calling upon his name. 

Another long, awful night! It seemed an 
eternity to the poor girl, who waited there in 
the darkness and cold for the coming of death 
—for she knew it must come sooner or later. 
The candles were burned out, and only a sickly 
flicker would come from the wet boughs she 

had gathered, and the old man’s feet began to 
grow cold. Hour after hour dragged heavily 
by. Would morningevercome? She prayed 
silently, and wept and waited, clasping her 
father closer, for he grew colder and colder, 
and sometimes she had to put her ear down to 
hear that he breathed. With daylight he re- 
vived a little, but knew that he was dying, and 
spent what little strength remained in telling 
her what she was to do. Her mother’s sister 
lived in the State of New York, and would no 
doubt receive her. She must go to her, al- 
though she need not be quite dependent, for 
there was a considerable sum of money in a 
New York bank, entered for her and in her 
name. It had been her mother’s, and he had 
left it for such an occasion as this. Other 
directions he gave her, and blessed her for a 
faithful child; but he said nothing of himself, 
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except that he commanded her to bury him 


‘under a beech tree on the little clearing, and 


raise no stone or symbol over his grave. If 
he had committed any crimes, or had any re- 
morse or anguish of heart at that last hour, he 
said nothing of them; but he asked her to 
sing an old hymn her mother had taught her 
when a little child, and then to repeat the 
Lord’s prayer. When she had done, he asked 
for it again and again; and on that faltering 
prayer, spoken with sobs and tears, his soul 
went out. 

She saw the eyes fix themselves, and she 
knew nothing more. It was late in the fore- 
noon, and when she revived the daylight was 
dying among the trees, and only lingered on 
the hilltop. Her father lay quite cold and 
rigid, but when she covered him up and pressed 
a kiss on his lips, she saw that the stern look 
had gone from his face. It was placid, and 
even happy looking. What late, unspoken re- 
pentance and pardon might not have come 
with that prayer, s0 fervently breathed, and 
with so much anguish! Kneeling down she 
prayed again, and covering up her father’s 
face, she went out, fastened the door, and took 
the path towards the main road. 


When Edwards left the cabin, he followed 
along the road as fastas the nature of the 
ground would permit. It had been opened 
some years before into what was considered a 
rich lumber district, and was nothing more 
than a narrow clearing, with all the rocks and 
stumps of trees leftinit. The storm still hung 
full of menace in the east, and would have 
urged his steps, if they had needed urging. 
He was in some doubt as to the direction he 
should take, but after a little consideration 
decided to go westward. Fortunately it proved 
the right way, and after some three miles’ 
travel, he saw the sparkle of a light in a farm- 
house. 

The family were all gathered before the 
kitchen fire, husking corn, laughing and jok- 
ing, but they made a place for him; and, al- 
most before the story was half told, the good 
housewife was busy cooking a hot supper for 
the traveller, while he was conferring with the 


host as to the best way to help the unfortunate © 


people in the cabin. He had told the whole 
story, except the old man’s evident intention 
of taking his life, and attributed his attempt 
at suicide to insanity. 

know him,” said the farmer. “ A strange 
sort of a fellow. I always thought he was 
alittle cracked. If he hadu’t been, he wouldn't 
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have taken that girl of his into such a place.” 

“We must have a doctor immediately,” said 
Edwards. 

“You wont get Doctoe Murch this night, I 
know,” said one of the youngsters. “He 
thinks too much of a dry skin.” 

“Now you be still,” said the mother, re- 
provingly. 

“T think it’s about an even chance he don’t 
get him,” said the father. “But if you'll get 
up the supper, mother, we'll go together to 
the doctor’s. He may go when he hears the 
whole story.” 

Edwards was compelled to eat a hearty 
meal, to which, it must be confessed, he did 
justice, notwithstanding his anxiety, and, 
wrapped in an old hunting-coat, got into the 
farmer’s wagon, for it was a full mile to the 
doctor’s. They found him at home, but he re- 
fused at once to start on such a road in the 
night, and in such a storm. 

“It's ridiculous to think of it,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Tl give you a hundred dollars for the job, 
if you'll go to-night,” said Edwards. 

“Have you got it by you?” sald the doctor, 
rather sneeringly. 

Now Edwards never did carry money with 
him, but it so happened that he had drawn a 
check of two hundred doYars for a friend just 
before starting for the East, put it in his 
pocket-book, and forgotten it until he was too 
far away to send it with safety; but now he 
hailed his carelessness as a providential thing. 
This would at least establish his credit. There 
was no denying the paper; and when Edwards 
offered to place it in the farmer’s hands as a 
warrant that he would keep his engagement, 
the doctor wavered. 

“If it wasn’t such an awful night,” he said, 
going to the window. 

“T’ve just come from there on foot,” said 
Edwards, “ and I propose to go back as soon 
as I can, whether I go alone or not. I’ve no 
interest in the matter except that of humanity, 
but I will not leave that helpless woman with 
an insane man, and dying at that, any longer 
than I can help.” 

“Well, it isa hard case,” said the doctor, 
“and I believe I'll go.” 

“And I'll go for the ether man we talked 
of, and the horses,” said the farmer. 

He returned in a short time with a rough, 
slouchy looking man, whom he assured Ed- 
wards was the fittest man for such an occa- 
sion, and two horses. The doctor was soon 
Teady with his horse and saddlebags, and the 
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three set off, followed by the farmer in his 
wagon. 

It was midnight when they started, and so 
dark and muddy they were obliged to ride 
very slowly, the guide going ahead, while Ed- 
wards and the doctor followed. Often they 
were obliged to stop while the guide hunted 
out the road, for many small streams were 
swelling and sweeping off little log bridges, 
and lying in great pools across the flat road, 
so that it was impossible to distinguish them 
from the deeper swamps or ditches. The doc- 
tor was free with oaths and complaints, but 
said nothing about going back, as Edwards 
feared he might; and when daylight dawned, 
though the storm increased, and the hardest 
of the way was yet before them, he became " 
quite cheerful. On the plains the miry soil 
gave way at every step the horses took, and 
now that they were in the woods, their feet 
slipped on the wet stones and roots, and they 
found it impossible to go faster than a walk. 
The rain came down in torrents, and the wind 
beat so hard upon them they could scarcely 
keep their seats. Added to this was the dan- 
ger of injury from falling trees, that occasion- 
ally went down near them with a report like 
cannon. So slow was their progress, that it 
was late in the afternoon when they came in 
sight of the cabin. . 

Edwards looked anxiously up, but there was 
no face at the door or window, and no smoke 
from the chimney, and his heart sunk within 
him as he opened the door and saw the evi- 
dences of hasty departure and the empty 
rooms. The doctor was too well satisfied to 
find shelter to wonder after the first exclama- 
tion, and the guide seemed too much bent on 
his duties to wonder at anything; but while 
the one dried himself by a sparkling fire, and 
the other found a shelter for his horse in the 
woodshed, Edwards went out to see if any 
clue could be gained to the mystery. There 
was only the disturbed bed, the trunk from 
which the papers had been taken, and where 
the two paintings remained; for Mellicent had 
thrust the others into a drawer, and put the 
ring upon her finger, but in her haste had for- 
gotten the pictures. The rain had washed 
away the tracks of the hurdle from the soft 
soil about the cabin, but just where the turf 
began the trucks had cut through, leaving a 
distinct mark. He went to the shed and found 
the hurdle was gone. Here, then, was a little 
trace. It was impossible for the old man to 
walk a rod in the state he was, and the daugh- 
ter must have carried him away. The doc- 
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tor’s remark was a sententious one,—“* A 
maniac, no doubt, sir,’ said he, and snuffed 
‘the savory supper the guide was cooking ; but 
the guide had his own notions. 

“T’ve seen him several times, sir, and he 
is no maniac,” he said aside to Edwards. 
“More likely he has committed some crime, 
and had to hide away. He was as sensible as 
I was last summer.” 

It seemed of no use to search that night, for 
the sun was already sinking,—the same setting 
that gilded the treetops which poor Mellicent 
looked at when longing’ for help. But Ed- 
wards could not rest. He went out and picked 
his way carefully up the road, in the direction 
the fugitives must have taken, listening every 
few moments, and even calling on the girl’s 
‘name, if possibly they might be within hear- 
ing; but there was no sound except the echo 
of his own voice and the melancholy hoot of 
an owl. Finally, giving up all hope of tracing 
them that night, he returned to the cabin, 
finding the doctor reading a romance, and the 
guide preparing fuel and food for an early 
breakfast. The doctor was soon installed in 
bed, and Edwards and the guide were tosleep 
by turns before the fire, so if the girl came 
home in the night, she might find some one 


watching. 

Very early the next morning Edwards was 
out searching for traces of the hurdle, and re- 
turned to the cabin to organize some plan for 
the day. The doctor would much rather have 
gone home, or remained in the cabin to finish 
his novel, but shame obliged him to offer his 


services; and as soon as their breakfast was 
despatched, they started in different ways to 
search the woods within a mile of the clearing. 

The day wore away with no success, and 
Edwards, as a last resort, walked back on the 
road which he came on the first night of his 


stay in the cabin. It was frosty, but pleasant, 


and thinking of the strange fate that had 
bound him up with the fortunes of this family, 
he went some distance, and it was quite dusky 
when he returned. 

About a'mile from the cabin he overtook 
some one walking slowly and unsteadily, At 


first he thought it was the guide who had 


come after him, but on nearer approach he 
discovered it to be Mellicent. When he spoke 
to her she stretched out her arms to him with- 
out a word, and, more dead than alive, he 
almost carried her to the cabin. Proper stimu- 


Jants and alittle food restored her after a 


time, and she slept profoundly until morning, 
when the doctor departed for the settlement 
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to send in such help as was needed. Edwards 
determined to respect the dead man’s wish to 
be buried in the wilderness, but he wanted an 
inquest and a respectable funeral, and gave 
instructions to the doctor as to the persons 
who should be present. With Mellicent’s guid- 
ance they found the hut, and brought home 
the dead body. When aclergyman and a jury 
of men from the settlement had reached the 
cabin, the inquest was held, resulting (as Ed- 
wards had supposed and wished) in a verdict 
of insanity; and funeral services were held, 
committing the man solemnly to the soil he 
had tilled, to be watched over by the birches, 
and sung to by wild birds in a perpetual 
solitude. / 

Quite exhausted and spiritless, poor Melli- 
cent clung to Kdwards as her only friend. On 
his arm she leaned when they followed her 
father to the grave, and he was her best com- 
forter when they returned to the lonely cabin, 
That evening she gave him the papers she had 
saved. He looked at them with astonishment, 

“Where did you get these, and whose were 
they ?” he asked. 

She told him, and at his request brought the 
private papers, which her father had told her 
she would find in a particular part of the chest 
of drawers, the wedding ring, and the pic- 
tures. Here was a revelation he little dreamed 
of.. This man, upon ‘whom he had chanced so 
strangely, was his father’s dishonest partner. 
The papers he told Mellicent to burn were the 
missing notes of the oldfirm. Here were the 
names upon the pictures and ring, and upon 


the deed of a little property that had once 
been Mellicent’s mother’s. But the certificate 
of bank stock was in the name of her mother’s 
family, Melliceunt Grey. This accounted for 
the fear and dislike of the old man towards 
him, the attempt at murder, and the suicide. 
He had found the son of the man he had 


wronged so much in the solitude he had 
thought perfectly secure, and with his constant 
morbid sense of guilt and fear of punishment, 
he thought Edwards had come to detect and 
expose him. 

He would have been glad that Mellicent 


should not know this; but the presence of his 


name on the papers must be accounted for, 
and it was better thas she should be told the 
whole. So as tenderly as possible he told her 


that her name was Delaroy, not Grey; that 
her father had been a forger, and fled to Eu- 
rope, where he had been followed closely; 
ther returned to some Southern city, where 


he was again tracked, and finally had disap 
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peared from sight. He comforted her as much 
as was possible with the thought of his prob- 
able insanity; and when she told him of her 
father’s last words, and asked timidly if it 
would be difficult to reach her aunt, he prom- 
ised to take her there himself. The papers 
relating to the firm, not being of any impor- 
tance now, he advised her to burn. He was 
so tender, so thoughtful, that Mellicent gave 
up all anxiety for herself, and depended upon 
him as though he had been her brother. 

All Mellicent’s little valuables, books and 
trifles that had been gifts from her father, with 
such clothing as could be made suitable to 
travel in, were packed up, and the more valu- 
able things in the cabin safely packed in rude 
boxes, to remain until snow should furnish a 
suitable path to drag them to the settlement. 

Early the next morning the whole party 
were mounted to return, and Mellicent looked 
a last farewell to her father’s grave, and the 
rude home that had sheltered her so many 
years. There was nothing noteworthy in their 
journey. They were hospitably entertained in 
the settlement, where a coarse suit of mourn- 
ing was obtained for Mellicent. They went 
by comfortable stages to Boston, where Ed- 
wards thought she had better wait to hear 
from her aunt, and where she was received at 


the house of a widow lady whom Edwards 
had known long enough to trust. Here she 
was received as a daughter, the good woman 
being perfectly happy in buying fashionable 
mourning, and otherwise beautifying her 
charge. Only the freckles resisted her efforts ; 


but the hair curled beautifully, and the face 


promised to bloom out into loveliness under 
the influence of refined society, and a life of 
ease and luxury, such as Mellicent would 
probably have. 

No day or evening passed without Edwards’s 
presence. He knew what secret sorrow and 


fear must cloud the girl's life, and tried by 
every attention in his power to divert her mind 
from them. With all the distress she suffered, 
she was young, and the world was new and 
dazzling; and while he was with her, showing 
the wonders and pleasures of a city, or talking 


gaily of places and people he had seen, she 


forgot everything but to be amused and happy. 
She never thought of the future with a shrink- 
ing heart. She was basking in the sunshine 
of a presence more intoxicating than any she 
had ever known before, and as yet she had too 
little knowledge of the world to realize what 


her emotions were, Edwards's frank, kind 
Ways, so familiar and brotherly, were the 
9 
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farthest possible from a lover’s. She was the 
poor little waif he had picked up in the wil- 
derness; their destinies were strangely con- 
nected, and he wanted to be very kind to her, 
and make her forget her trouble. Especially 
did he wish her to know that he bore no malice 
for the wrong her father had done him, and 
did not consider himself at all unfortunate in 
consequence of it. To her he seemed like the 
heroes she had loved to read of and brood 
over in the woods, or by the winter evening’s 
fire. He was so noble, so handsome, so gay! 
She hung upon his words and looks; she lis- 
tened for his voice; she thrilled all over with 
exceeding happiness when he praised her, 
when her arm pressed his in a crowd, or when 
his hand touched hers. She was like many 
another foolish woman, pouring out her heart 
at the feet of a man who only pitied and was 
kind. 

In the midst of all this came letters from 
the aunt, to whom Edwards had written. She 
thanked him for his care, and invited him to 
visit her, and to Mellicent she wrote affection- 
ately that she was childless, and longed te 
welcome the sister’s daughter. There was a 
liberal allowance for expenses, and a request 
that she would come immediately if her friends 
there could find any escort for her, The poor 
girl wept all night, and came down to Edwards 
when he called in the morning with very red 
eyes and a quivering lip. 

*“ This seems so much like a home to me,” 
she said, faintly; but she had too much wo- 
manly pride to show any further emotion, or 
to oppose his suggestion for an immediate 
journey. 

“T shall go with you to deliver you safely,” 
he said, “ though I do not know what I shall 
do when you are gone.” 

He smiled quite cheerfully as he spoke, 
while her heart was like lead. She began to 


have some perception of the difference in their 
sentiments. Woman is the same, bred in 
courts or hovels, and Mellicent was as proud 
as any. She made all needed preparations for 
her journey, bade her hostess good-by, and ac- 
cepted Edwards’s attentions on the way with 
as much apparent indifference as though she 


had been all her life a fine lady; but secretly 
she drank in every word, and tone, and little 
familiar kindness, for she had an instinctive 
sense that it was the last time she could be 
with him on such terms. Their paths would 


grow wider and wider apart. 
The aunt was a wealthy widow, living in 
some style on a country estate, a sensible, 
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good-natured woman, who gladly welcomed 
her sister’s daughter. She was grateful to 
Edwards for his kindness, and felt that some 
reparation was due him for the old wrong he 
had suffered, and would fain have kept him in 
her house and entertained him sumptuously ; 
but he felt ill at ease there, and thought that 
his business had been too long neglected, so 
he consented to stay but one night. When he 
came to say farewell to Mellicent, she was as 
quiet and cold as a statue. 

“T cannot thank you,” she whispered. “I 
cannot say anything I should; but I shall 
write you on business before long, if aunt per- 
mits, and you must let me do whatever I 
want.” 

“T hope you'll write a great many times,” 
he said, “ and let me come and see how you get 
along. You belong partly to me, you know, 
and I am not disposed to forego my claim.” 

Poor Mellicent! She understood the phrase 
much better now than she would have done a 
month before, and only smiled faintly and gave 
him a passive hand as he said good-by. 


A new life now began for our heroine. At 
the cabin it had been primitive enough, and 
at the house where she had visited in Boston 
there had been much respectability, but not 
much style. Her aunt had really an elegant 
establishment. She was rich, and free to do 
as she liked, and lived in a grand sort of way 
among her servants and neighbors, associating 
with a few country families, and going to New 
York for an occasional visit. She saw at once 
the capacity of her niece, and commenced a 
eourse of training. The girl’s solid acquire- 
ments were enough for any fine lady. She 
could sketch and color very prettily. Every- 
thing that her father, who was a man of fine 
education, could teach, she knew thoroughly, 
but of music she was ignorant. It was neces- 
sary she should understand that, and as she 
showed some taste, Mrs. Meyne coaxed an old 
retired professor of music down into the 
country with the offer of a large salary, and 
the drilling began. 

Hour after hour Mellicent practised, and 
wonderful was the proficiency she made. The 
professor was in ecstacies, and rubbed his 
hands joyfully while he assured Mrs. Meyne 
that her niece was the most remarkable young 
woman he had ever seen. It was wearisome 
work, but Mellicent grew to love it, and threw 
her whole soul into it. It was the same with 
the Frenchman, who came down in the spring 
to perfect her pronunciation, for Mellicent was 
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a good French scholar, reading correctly, and 
writing the language withelegance. Into this 
also she brought all the hoarded energies of 
her nature, and made such proficiency as as- 
tonished her teacher. 

Mellicent improved greatly in person, too, 
The freckles and tan wore off, leaving a fair, 
pink cheek, and a forehead without spot; the 
curling hair drooped on smooth shoulders that 
might have served for a model, and all the 
work she had done had not spoiled the taper- 
ing fingers. There was a natural, airy grace 
about her, like the waving of a tree; she 
stepped as if she walked upon mosses, or beds 
of arbutus, and, gentle as she was, there was 
a daring frankness, a nobleness about her that 
won all hearts. 

She had written once or twice to Edwards 
in answer to letters from him—frank, brotherly 
letters—while hers were stiff and cold, like 
any school girl’s epistles. How could she make 
them otherwise? Once only she had spoken 
freely. When, as she had hinted to him at 
parting, she made over to him every dollar 
that was her own, as a fragment of return for 
what her father had deprived him of. She 
could not hold and enjoy a cent while such a 
debt remained unpaid, and her aunt decidedly 
approved of the step. She implored him not 
to refuse her the consolation of doing that 
much justice, since she should not think of 
the dead quite so hopelessly, or of the living 
with such a heavy load of obligation. 

Edwards was deeply affected. Without a 
word of complaint there was a secret loneli- 
ness and sadness in the letter that touched 
him to the heart. His first impulse was to go 
and see her at once, but he had entered as 
junior partner in an importing house, where 
he had the whole business to learn. It was 
an unusually good position for a man with but 
little capital, and unaccustomed to business; 
but the senior partner was a friend of his 
father’s, and he did not wish to disappoint him 
in his attempt to help him on in the world. 
They were very anxious that he should be 
prepared to spend a year or two in Europe 
with their agent, whose health was beginning 
to fail, and be ready to take his place. He 
wanted to go that autumn, and had not a day 
to spare. He could not visit her, but he wrote 
warmly and with such tender appreciation, 
that Mellicent wept over the letter for many 
long days. He could not use the money, 
neither could he return it, but he would fund 
it where it would be ready for whichever one 
might need it first. They must be brother and 
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sister in this as in everything else. Poor Mel- 
licent! What a pang the words gave her! 
When summer came, Mrs. Meyne thought it 
best to travel with her niece, that she might 
see a little of the world, and the result more 


‘than justified her hopes. At the springs and 


Newport Mellicent became the fashion, and 
Jearned a few little coquettish ways that be- 
came her very much. It would do now to 
take a house in New York for the winter, so 
to New York they went. Mellicent’s time was 
mostly occupied with lessons, but she saw a 
little choice society, and entered with zest 
into such pleasures as Mrs. Meyne allowed 
her. She had not forgotten her father—had 
not forgotten to love and long for Edwards, 
as many a tearful night could testify; but the 
opera was charming, and the choice circle that 
filled her aunt’s parlors every Thursday even- 
ing—artists, scholars, men of genius of all 
kinds, especially as they did homage to her in 
a platonic sort of way—was a pleasure expect- 
ed eagerly from one week to another. It 
pleased her aunt to see with what a naive 
grace Mellicent received all the worship that 
was offered her, as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world, and with what a curious 
reverence old gray-headed men regarded the 
girl’s scholarship, and simple, direct judgment 
of men and things. So avery pleasant winter 
went by for Mellicent, although she knew that 
Edwards had left the country while she was 
at the Virginia springs, and might not possibly 
return for years. There was a sore spot in 
her heart, but the world was large, and new, 
and beautiful. 

The next summer Mellicent was introduced 
into society, and became the boast of her cir- 
cle. Whether at the watering-places, or at 
home among a gay crowd of visitors, Mellicent 
was foremost, and it pleased her to beso. Not 
that she lost her singleness of heart, or her 
integrity. She would not be a coquette—she 
would not say a word that her feelings did not 
wholly warrant; but it was pleasant to be 
loved and praised, and to feel herself necessary, 
after a life as barren of stimulants as hers had 
been. 

Another winter and summer found her still 
the same, only more matured in body aud 
mind. She could have married scores of times, 
but she preferred her independent life, for Mrs. 
Meyne gave up to Mellicent, and only thought 
and cared for her. She received occasionally 
very kind letters from Edwards, describing 
the places and people he was among; very 
nicely written and entertaining letters, but 


they vexed Mellicent, for he seemed still to 
think her the simple, awkward girl he had 
first found her, and wrote—as men often will 
—as if he lowered himself to her capacity. 
It piqued her into writing such little plain, 
school-girl letters as she knew he expected, 
though it gave her a certain sort of pain to 
stand on such a footing with him. Not that 
she imagined herself in love with him still. 
That time was a great way off, and was useful 
because it had saved her from committing the 
same folly towards some one who might have 
taken advantage of it. She could not be suffi- 
ciently thankful to him for coming in her way 
just at that period, but it brought a frown over 
the lovely brow, and a stern look over the 
pretty smiling lips whenever she thought of it. 

In the meantime Edwards was on the high 
road to fortune. It took but afew months for 
him to learn the details of his business, and 
he brought into it so much energy and good 
judgment as to justify the predilection of his 
friends. Suddenly the senior partner was 
prostrated with incurable sickness, and Ed- 
wards was obliged to trust affairs abroad to 
an agent, and come home to a settlement of 
the business, which was too complicated to be 
easily settled. 

After a rough voyage in early December he 
landed in New York, where he had some busi- 
ness to attend to, intending after one night’s 
stay to go directly home. While eating his 
breakfast he thought of Mellicent, and reflected 
that he could scarcely pass through New York 
without calling on her. Finding a directory, 
he ascertained where Mrs. Meyne’s dwelling 
was, and after rather an indifferent toilet, he 
called for a carriage and was set down at her 
door. 

It was certainly a very handsome house, and 
there was much more spiendor and taste than 
he had expected. Edwards mentally with- 
drew the “ poor little thing!” with which he 
had coupled Mellicent’s name in the carriage, 
and stood looking at a fine painting, whena 
rustling in the room attracted him. Was that 
Mellicent standing there—the beautiful wo- 
man with such a fair brow, such rippling folds 
of hair, such grace and dignity ? 

“Thope you succeed in identifying me,” 
she said, with a sweet laugh, holding out the 
whitest little hand in the world. 

Edwards remembered a very brown one, 
but this was not the least like that, and there 
were diamonds upon it, too. He took it, but 
did not venture to retain it long, as he would 
have done the other. 
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“You must find some excuse for my stupidi- 
ty,” he said, coloring. “I have thought of 

you always as I last saw you,” and then he felt 

that he had said a foolish thing, and was vexed 

at his awkwardness. 

“You didn’t give me credit fer much capaci- 
ty for growth,” she said, pleasantly, waving 
him to a seat with an air that would have be- 
come a queen. She was quite at ease, just 
happy and excited enough in seeing him again 
to be very brilliant, and to look (as she knew 
she did, and exulted in it,) very beautiful. To 
be sure her heart had given a great bound, 
and she had nearly fainted when his card was 
brought up; but that was only the natural 
consequence of the foolish feeling she had 
cherished for him so long, and now she was 
herself again. Wouldn’t it be fine to bewitch 
him, and so pay back a little of the debt he 
owed her? 

Edwards had never felt so ill at ease, nor 
appeared to so little advantage. He managed 
to sustain his part in the conversation, scarce- 
ly knowing what he said, and rose to go as 
soon as possible. He told her he should re- 
main in the city some days, although he had 
intended to leave the next morning, and as he 
bade her good-by she asked him to accompany 
them to a party thatnight. It was at the 
house of a friend where they could easily in- 
troduce him, and as they were without escort 
it would oblige them. He promised, bowed 
himself out, got into the carriage, and was 
soon in his room, without having any definite 
idea of what he had been about. All day he 
was unfit for business. When he tried to 
think of anything, he saw Mellicent standing 
before him; now as the little brown maiden 
whom he had rescued from the forest, and now 
in sweeping silks, with bright waving hair and 
dazzling brow and eyes. 

When the time for his appointment came, 
he dressed with unusual care, and entered 
Mrs. Meyne’s parlor with a strange flutter of 
the heart. The hostess was richly dressed, 
but Mellicent was radiant. She sailed in such 
a halo of satin and pearls, odor of rare flowers, 
dazzling white neck and brow, and sunny, 
rippling hair, that it almost bewildered him. 
She just nodded a good evening to him, and 
held out her arm for him to fasten her brace- 

let with as much nonchalant grace as if he 
had attended parties with her for a life- 
time. 

“You have quite a foreign air, Mr. Ed- 
wards,” she said. “Now all my beaux havea 
provincial look, and I’m getting a little tired 


of them. I’m very glad you’ve come, sir,” 
and she made a mocking little courtesy. 

“She’s a naughty, spoiled girl, sir,” said 
Mrs. Meyne, with a fond look. “She was 
much more manageable when you and I first 
took her.” 

A slight shade flitted over the bright face, 

“Bygones must be bygones, auntie,” she 
said, laying a light hand on her aunt’s shoulder, 

The party was like all parties—a crowd, fine 
clothes, music, costly flowers and supper, and 
very bad air. Edwards ate ices, danced, was, 
appropriated by one pretty woman after 
another, but saw little of Mellicent except in 
a throng of admirers. She was the queen of 
the evening, so graceful,so gay,so beautiful 
that Edwards looked at her in astonishment, 
and asked himself if that was the broken- 
hearted girl who, one autumn evening, stretch- 
ed out her arms to him, glad to find a refuge, 
She might have seen something of this in his 
eyes, or perhaps the contrast struck her; for 
later in the evening, when she took his arm 
for a promenade, and they were away from 
the crowd, she said: 

“You must not think me forgetful of your 
old kindness if I seem indifferent, or never 
speak of it; but those recollections are so 
painful that I strive to forget them. I have 
an abiding sense of your goodness, and my 
indebtedness.” 

“T beg of you not to think of me in that 
light,” he said, earnestly. “I always wished 
to be thought your friend. Will you give me 
that privilege ?” 

His voice had, unconsciously, a very tender 
cadence, that thrilled Mellicent; but she 
thought, “ it was just so before, and he meant 
nothing but pity,” and she hardened her heart. 

“Tf you like crowds,” she answered, with a 
light laugh, “ my friends are legion. Really! 
think sometimes that I must have a list, lest I 
forget some of them.” 

“ Better to be remembered in a crowd than 
not at all,” he answered, as lightly. “ Grati- 
tude puts one so at a distance.” 

“Does it?” she said, absently. 

“ Doesn’t it?” he asked, meeting her eyes 
with a look that brought the blood to her 
cheek, for he was a very handsome man, and 
she had loved him once with all her heart. 

“TI suppose it does,” she said, recovering 
herself. “So if you want a better position, 
you shall go in with the dear five hundred. 
And here comes Mr. Jones to claim me. Re 
member you are promised the last quadrille.” 

“I wonder which of them will win her?” 
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thought Edwards, as he gazed. “ Well, she’s 
a prize, whoever gets her,” and he sighed and 
then laughed at himself. 

All that night, when he slept, he heard 
dancing, music and Mellicent’s voice mingled, 
and saw her, now in satins and jewels, beneath 
blazing chandeliers, and now beneath the pine 
trees in the distant forest, a brown, shy maid- 
en; but whether in hall or forest, she mocked 
him with laughter that somehow mingled with 
music, and beckoned him to her, and when he 
tried to go, eluded him with the same mock- 
ing laugh. Now she loved him, and twined 
those white arms around him, and laid her 
suany head on his shoulder, until his heart 
beat with great bounds, and his breath came 
fast in his dreams; and now she pointed her 
finger at him, and told him to take his place 
in the procession of lovers with five hundred 
before him, and he awoke with a head- 
ache, dissatisfied with himself and everything 
else. 


The next day was Mrs. Meyne’s reception, 
and of course he must call on the ladies. He 
dressed himself carefully, and felt extremely 
anxious to appear well as he stepped into Mrs. 
Meyne’s parlor. The company had already 
assembled, but of a different hue from the gay 
crowd of the evening before. Grave men, 
with gray hairs that covered much learning, 
and art, and poetry—women of high culture 
and simple manners. And among them all 
Mellicent shone pre-eminent, but still unlike 
the Mellicent of the night before. Calm and 
proud, without a bit of the playful coquetry 
she had bewitched him with then, she seemed 
far more attractive, and more in her natural 
element. Here her fine intellect had oppor- 
tunity, too, and he listened as she talked with 
men much his superior in knowledge, and felt 
himself quite at a distance from her, and in 
that distance he was conscious that he loved 
her. No matter how short the time, or how 
unreasonable the passion, he had the sore, jeal- 
ous longing, that could not be mistaken. When 
she talked with him, so cool, so graceful, he 
could have fallen down at her feet and wor- 
shipped her. 

It was folly, as he said to himself, when he 
was shut into his own chamber, but then men 
had been just so foolish ever since the world 
began. Should he go home at once, and try 
tobe cured? She was lovely and rich, but 
he was not without advantages. Why should 
he not stay awhile and try his chance with the 
rest? He had business that might keep him 
there a week; at any rate he would try his 
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chances like a man, and not be too hasty in 
returning. 

In pursuance of this resolve, he called the 
next morning, seeing only the ladies of the 
house. In the evening he accompanied them 
to a concert, and the next day had the privi- 
lege of a tete-a-tete ride with Mellicent. For 
a week he was almost constantly in her pres- 
ence, and as uncomfortable as man could be. 
She was cordial and social. She fascinated 
him with one charm after another, but there 
was always something in her manner that dis- 
couraged all hope. “te 

At length his business was @mpleted ; there 
was no pretext for remaining longer, and he 
went to make his last call upon Mellicent. He 
felt very gloomy as he walked up the avenue 
and stopped at the door. He was shown into 
the library, where at a cabinet piano sat Mel- 
licent, in a dim light, playing one soft air after 
another, and improvising between. She only 
smiled a good evening at him, and continued 
to play. 

“ Doesn’t that sound like the pines?” she 

asked, leaning towards him and almost whis- 
pering. “I’ve been thinking of the pine trees 
and wishing for them. Often and often I’ve 
lain under them, and listened to hear them 
whisper, and wished I knew what they said. 
But I wilt not talk nonsense to such a sensible 
man as you any longer,” and she would have 
risen. 
“ Sit still,” he said. “I love to hear you 
play in that way, and the light accords, and 
your dress, too. I should think the arbutus 
had taken form and walked out from beneath 
the pines.” 

“ Why, you’re a poet!” she exclaimed. “I 
never gave you credit for that. When and 
where did you learn, Mr. Edwards ?” 

“ You must believe that your presence in- 
spires us all,” he said, gallantly. 

But her manner pained him. She was full 
of a willful, mocking spirit. She had been 
thinking as she played, of all the longing sor- 
row of her soul for him—of the months wasted 
when she should have had a girl’s enjoyment, 
and she was angry with herself and him. 

“I mever gave you credit for being at all 
poetical,” she persisted. “Hark! that trill 
sounds just like a robin that used to come 
down from the beech trees to feed when I 
threw him crumbs.” 

“What did you give me credit for, Melli- 
cent?” he asked, more and more depressed. 

“Why, you’ve —— No, I shall not go over 
a list of your good points. No doubt you 
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know them well enough already, and no one 
likes to hear of their faults, so you'll have to 
go unlabelled. I’m sorry aunt isn’t at home 
to-night.” 

“Why, Miss Mellicent ?” 

“Because she likes you so well.” 

“Perhaps I intruded,” he said, proudly, ris- 
ing. “But I only called to say good-by, and 
I may as well say it now as at any time.” 

“ Now he’s cross,” she said, a little aside, 
“and we mustn’t quarrel with any one who 
has been good to us, must we? Don’t be 
vexed, Mr. Edwards, and let us part good 
friends. You said once we were to be brother 
and sister. Behold how good and how pleas- 
ant a thing—” and she drummed a few notes 
on the piano to finish, and held out her hand. 

He was hurt, vexed, fascinated by the bright 
mocking smile, and stung into saying what he 
had not meant to, as he took the white hand 
and held it fast. “ Mellicent, darling, may I 
keep it always ?” 

She turned red, then pale, with an emotion 
she could not define ; but here was her revenge. 

“T think you’ve made a slight mistake, sir,” 
she said, coldly, drawing her hand away. 
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He drew a long breath, full of pain and dis- 
appointment. 

“ Forgive me,” he said. “’Tis a mistake a 
man makes but once in his lifetime. I have 
been very presumptuous, and I must pay the 
penalty, but I am sorry to have troubled you. 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” she said, quietly, but full of 
a strange tumult. 

His voice was so sad, and so gentle, too; its 
pathos echoed through her as if she, too, was 
as sad. His hand was on the door. Her 
breath came fast and her heart beat. 

“Come back!” she said. “You were very 
kind to me, and you must not go off in anger, 
Let us be friends, at least.” 

He took her hand—he looked in her flushed 
face and downcast eyes. The touch and the 
glance electrified him. 

“ Mellicent,” he whispered, “ you do love 
me!” 

It was enough. The passion in his face, his 
voice, his touch melted all illusions. With 
her head on his shoulder, she sobbed« 

“T have loved you always, with all my 
heart.” 


A little home is all I claim, 
A spot unknown to wealth or fame, 
Bearing an honest, humble name; 
With a wife 

Whose gentle features, sweet and fair, 
Show not a trace of grief or care, 
Whose heart, as radiant as her face, 
Gives to her actions ease and grace. 


A little of the world's rich store, 

Yet asking, wishing nothing more; 

Contentment dwells within our door, 
And our life 

Is one unbroken sea of joy, 

With naught to mar, molest, annoy, 

Love, the goddess, rules each hour— 

Affection is our only dower. 


WISHING. 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


Pride and envy are unknown,— 
Joy is ours, and joy alone, 
And our hearts are ever prone 
Still to love. 
Prompted thus to kindly deeds, 
Thinking of each other's needs, 
Life glides sweetly by, and fair 
Seems eaeh hour devoid of care. 


O, ‘tis happy thus to dwell, 
Bound by love’s most magic spell ! 
’Tis like living in a dell, 

Where a stream 
Murmurs by in music sweet, 
Where the birds and flowers meet; 
Song and fragrance all combined— 
Perfect bliss and joy I find. 
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THE HALF-WAY OAK: 
—oR,— 
THE COMBAT OF THIRTY. 


BY MORRIS RUTHERFORD. 


In the beautiful province of Morbihan, one 
of the fairest in that western part of France, 
known in old time as Brittany, and famous 
for all the hardy valor and somewhat braggart 
spirit of its natives, who were for the most 
part engaged, during the long French and 
English wars, under the banners of the British 
Plantagenets, against the standard of the 
House of Valois, there lies between the towns 
of Ploermel and Josselin a wide expanse of 
heathery waste, extending for many leagues 
on every side, interspersed here and there, on 
its most elevated surfaces, with patches of old 
forest, occasionally intersected by deep ra- 
vines, where the streams and rivulets, tributa- 
ry tothe Oust, the Claye, and the Vilaine, 
have channelled the sandy soil of the lands, 
and sinking, at its lowest levels, into vast 
green morasses, full of all sorts of wild water- 
fowl which may tempt the ardent sportsman. 

Most solemn and most solitary are those 
vast level tracts, across which the west wind 
sweeps uninterrupted, from its long career 
over the wild Atlantic, with its deep melan- 
choly voice, in the lulls of which it requires 
but a small effort of the imagination to detect 
the wail of the Ossianic ghosts, which may 
well be supposed to haunt those desert heaths, 
on which yet stand unvisited and half-forgot- 
ten the mossy cairns and monolithic circles of 
the old unhallowed Druids. 

Yet is there a strange quiet beauty in those 
long undulating levels, waving far and near 
with the purple blossoms of the rich russet 
heather, relieved here by the golden bloom of 
the prickly furze and the gorgeous Spanish 
broom, haunted by myriads of wild bees ; and 
there by the deep emerald verdure of the 
feathery fern, or the brighter and more velvet- 
green of the treacherous morasses, from which 
the lonely bittern booms and the curlew 
screams unmolested. 

Midway between the two quaint old pro- 
vincial towns, above mentioned, on a conspicu- 
ous swell of ground, whereon the tufted 
heather has made way, over a space ofa few 
hundred paces in circumference, for a growth 
of dense short mossy turf, there still stands, 


huge, gray, stag-horned, and lightning-shiver- 
ed, yet not wholly dead, one of the giants of 
the ancient forest, which, probably, before the 
days of Cesar, overshadowed all those bare 
and barren plains, an immemorial oak. 

Some fifty paces from the trunk of the grim 
veteran, there gushes from a little hollow in 
the hill side, where a richer growth of herbage, 
mixed with a few tall meadow rushes, and 
tufts of the sweet-scented water-briony, gave 
token of the vivifying effects of the grateful 
moisture, a clear, sparkling source of very cold 
water, which ripples away merrily over a bed 
of many-colored pebbles, to join a neighbor- 
ing stream, the channel of which may be seen 
furrowing the plain toward the far bright line 
which marks the course of the Vilaine. 

The shadow of the old oak tree, grateful in 
the noonday heats of a French September, and 
the delicious coolness of the limpid water, 
found here alone amid the arid and treeless 
waste, had rendered that spot a favorite rest- 
ing-place of mine, when wearied with the pur- 
suit of the red-legged partridge and the black- 
cock, which abounded on the heathery swells 
and coppices of oakwood, or of the snipe and 
woodcock, which swarmed in the marshes, 
long before I knew or suspected that the lone 
mound and the oaken canopy, to which I owed 
so many a noontide slumber, or half-waking 
day-dream, had pillowed the last sleep, and 
waved above the gory and disfigured forms of 
knights and nobles, borne down in the fierce 
game of spears, at the clear trumpet call of 
chivalry and honor. 

Yet so it was, for five hundred years ago 
the half-way oak betwixt Josselin and Ploer- 
mel, old even then, and already a time-honored 
landmark, had felt its scanty foliage thrill and 
shiver to the keen-charging blast of the French 
and English trumpets, and its gray, gnarled 
trunk had groaned and trembled, when the 
earth shook beneath the furious horse-tramps 
of the chivalric combatants of Brittany and 
Britain. 

Those were the saddest days—the darkest 
days—that ever gloomed over the fair land of 
France, until four centuries later the hellish 
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teesin of mad revolution called forth a nation 
ef enfranchised slaves to celebrate the satur- 
nalia of lust, and blasphemy, and blood. 

The leopard banners of the dread Plantage- 
nets floated free as the winds that shook their 
emblazoned folds over one-half of the provinc- 
es of France. The wild northern dialects of 
Yorkshire and Northumberland were as famil- 
iar as the merry langue d’oil, or the soft lan- 
gue d’oc, to the sunny shores of the Garonne, 
or the voleanic mountains of Auvergne. The 
island archery held watch and ward in half 
the garrisons and castles, from the pas de 
Calais and the sand-hills of the British Chan- 
nel, to the rude crags of Finisterre, and the 
purple vineyards of the broad Garonne. 

All France was alive with the clangor of 
trumpets and the din of arms; for when the 
royal armies were in the field no longer, and 
weariness, or want of the sinews of war, had 
forced the chiefs to brief inaction, the lords 
and seneschals of the French provinces and 
the commanders of the English garrisons 
would prosecute their private feuds, would set 
their arrays in fierce opposition, and fight as 
gallantly, as fiercely and as fatally for the pos- 
session of a frontier town or fortress, or failing 
these incitements for the mere winning of los 
and renown in arms, as would their monarchs 
for the sovereignty of a fair empire. 

Never, since first the possession of Norinandy 
and La Bretagne had been disputed to the 
posterity of Rolla, had the war-spirit waxed 
so high between the sons of France and the 
island invaders, in the year 1351 of the Chris- 
tian era, This was in truth the very age of 
chivalry, and the English Edwards the highest, 
the truest, and the most consistent of its 
champions and patrons. These were the feats 
of knight errantry, the high and perilous em- 
prizes for the light of ladies’ eyes, the punctil- 
fous and fantastic courtesies, the wondrous 
deeds of daring and devotion done and suffered, 
which are ascribed by the poets and romancers 
of the middle ages to the fabulous court of 
King Arthur and his table round, or to the 
early feudal days of Charlemagne. The order 
of the garter, the pearl chaplet of Eustache 
de Rebeaumonte, the captive majesty of 
France served on the bended knee by his bare- 
headed conqueror, himself the valiant son of 
a right valiant king, the passages of arms 
fought, out, a Voutrance, in all courtesy and 
grace by friendly and admiring foemen, the 
wild honor shown in the judicial combats, the 
faith that yet existed, living and real, in the 
honor, truth and gallantry of man, the rever- 
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ence for, and adoration of, the virtue and the 
purity of women, which pervaded every senti- 
ment and institution of that age, as never any 
other, either before or since,attest those bloody 
years of France, the very age and body of the 
days of chivalry. 

Nor any stranger or more famous exploit 
was performed in all those stirring times, than 
that which rendered famous, even to this very 
day, the old half-way oak tree of Ploermel, 
that even in this nineteenth century the Bre- 
ton peasant of the landes, striding across the 
blasted heath, like some gigantic fowl of fairy 
legends, upon his towering stilts, pauses be- 
neath the thin shadow of the sere oak to 
breathe a prayer for the brave Bretons who 
died there for their country’s glory, or to cool 
his lips at those limpid waters, from which 
bravest Beaumanoir refrained his fiery thirst, 
so long as one foe stood unconquered in the 
lists. 

About this time, Sir Thomas Daggeworthe, 
a good knight, and of great renown, who was 
King Edward’s constable in Brittany, was 
slain in an action with the French ; and thereat 
the English knights and esquires, nor these 
only—for Sir Thomas was right well loved by 
the host,—but all the archers and varlets of 
the army, were exceeding wroth, and greatly 
set on vengeance, so that they filled and 
wasted all the country far and near, and the 
hamlets and open villages they fired, whenever 
they came into them, seeing that they might 
not lay hands on those who slew him to have 
present vengeance; and of what castles they 
took they admitted not the garrisons to any 
composition, nor held their lords or castellans 
to any ransom, but put them to the sword 
without mercy; only the ladies they harmed 
not. But the villains and the jacques of the 
country, on whom the war had laid its hand 
lightly heretofore, seeing their dwellings 
wasted and destroyed with fire, and all their 
substance harried, were enforced either to fly 
with their families to the strong cities for suc- 
cor, or else they scattered themselves abroad 
in the heaths and forests, and become pillers 
themselves, and murderers of men and violat- 
ors of women, and associated themselves in 
armed bands, waging war on all sundry, whom 
they might find delivered to their hands, and 
they did detriment to the country more than 
the English or the free companions. And 
thereat, in their turn, the French commanders 
waxed wroth, for they said it was fortune of 
war that Daggeworthe had fallen, and that in 
rude feats of arms men must need look of . 
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such things, for it is like that some must die; 
but that this was no just war which the Eng- 
lish and the companions waged, to burn open 
towns and hamlets, and plunder miserable 
peasants, and put knights and nobles to sword, 
whom they might hold to ransom, and so have 
good gain and wim los before God and the 
ladies. 

Now Beaumanoir was, in those days, mare- 
schal of France, and he commanded in Bre- 
tagne for King John, and Sir Miles Bembor- 
ough was governor of Ploermel for King 
Edward, and held it with a force of English- 
men, and some Germans and Bretons, all good 
and doughty men-at-arms. 

And Beaumanoir, desiring that this sort of 
cruel war should have an end, sent to Ploermel 
for a passport te hold conference with Bem- 
borough; but when they came together, 
nothing proceeded, save that they came to high 
words, and haughty, and deflances on both 
sides ; for Bemborough had been a comrade in 
arms to Daggeworthe, and he denied calling 
the virgin and the saints to witness, that it 
was no fortune of war or fair fighting when 
Sir Thomas fell, but that he was done dis- 
honestly to death after he had yielded himself 
to ransom. Then one of them proposed a 
combat a Voutrance of thirty on a side, for 
decision of all difference, and, at once, the 
place was appointed for it at the half-way oak, 
between Josselin and Ploermel, and the day 
was fixed for the 27th of March, the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, when they should meet, armed 
each as he should choose to fight it out for 
honor and the ladies. 

The day came round, and no fairer shone 
that year out of heaven than that fair and 
fragrant Sunday,in the sweet early spring- 
time, when the birds were singing joyously 
from every spray in the thickets, when the 
meadow blooms were gay among the green 
springing grass, and when the newly budding 
leaves were lending a hue of verdure even to 
the gray and gnarled branches of the half-way 
oak. 


With the first break of dawn came a few 
pages and varlets, all unarmed, with chirur- 
geons and medicaments for the wounded, and 
such refreshments as might be needed by the 
worn and weary, and priests to shrive the 
dying, and smooth their road into the dark 
and pathless realms of the unknown. 

Two large pavilions were pitched at a mile’s 
distance, the oak midway between them; 
nearer than this no person, save the heralds 
on either side, with their poursuivants and 
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trumpeters, should be permitted to approach 
the fleld, lest succor of any sort, which was 
strictly prohibited by the terms of the cartel, 
should be rendered on either side by the pages 
or servitors of the knights, who should chance 
to be worsted in the melee. 

At nine of the clock both companies made 
their appearance on the plain, all armed with 
the exception of their casques, arrayed under 
their proper banners, with their heralds and 
trumpeters before them. 

That was a goodly anda glorious sight to 
behold, for they were all noble horsemen, and 
the horses they bestrode were all right hand- 
some and strong, and full of flery spirit; and 
their riders were sheathed in suits of plate 
and mail that blazed in the red sunlight, and 
they wore overcoats of silk and sarcenet, and 
some of cloth of silver and gold tissue, embla- 
zoned with the bearings of their houses. And 
they all bare themselves bravely, sitting up- 
right in their stirrups, with their lances erect, 
flashing back the sunbeams from their broad 
heads of Bourdeau steel. They had all con- 
fessed them yestereve, and as their souls were 
free from sin, so were their breasts light and 
confident, and their countenances joyous and 
full of animation, as ehampions’ countenances 
should be, who do battle willingly for God 
and their countries’ and their ladies’ honor. 

With Beaumanoir there rode nine knights 
and one-and-twenty squires, whom he had 
elected for their prowess. The knights were 
the Lord of Tinteniae, Guy de Rochefort, Yves 
Charruel, Robin Raquenel, Huon de St. Yoon, 
Caro de Bodegat, Olivier Arrel, Geoflry du 
Bois, and Jehan Rousselet. 

On the English side there were few knights 
and not many esquires, for the number of the 
garrison limited them, so that they were forced 
to admit private men-at-arms, and some free 
companions, and so many as ten Germans, for 
of Englishmen or true Bretons they could col- 
lect but twenty. But among them were some 
soldiers of great note; Sir Robert Knolles and 
Sir Hugh Calverley, two of King Edward’s 
greatest captains, and the celebrated Breton 
partizan, Croquart, and Herve de Lexualen, 
and Richard and Hugh le Gaillart, and Richard 
de la Lande, and two private soldiers—Hulbi- 
tee, a Breton of gigantic size and vast 
strength, and Bilfort, a north countryman, 
who fought with an iron mace or mallet of 
twenty-five pounds weight. 

Still it was clear that the English were over- 
matched, and Bemborough was aware of it; 
for before they joined battle he observed to 
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Beaumanoir that he had engaged in this con- 
test imprudently, for that he had not the per- 
mission of his king so to risk the lives of his 
fellows. But the mareschal replied: “See 
thou to that. It is now too late for aught but 
battle. Nor will we knights of Brittany with- 
draw till it be proven by the lance whether 
we nobles of Bretagne or you knights of Eng- 
land have the more fair and faithful mistresses.” 

Then, on both sides, the champions briefly 
harangued their men, and Bemborough prom- 
ised victory to his troops, since he declared 
that there was an ancient prophecy of Merlin, 
who was equally esteemed as seer by the Eng- 
lish and the Bretons, to that effect. Then 
shrill and piercing rose the clangor of the 
trumpets from either end the lists, and above 
the din of the screaming brass, the loud voice 
of the poursuivants. Fuaites vos devoirs, 
preuse chevaliers, laissez aller ! 

The spurs were dashed into the chargers’ 
flanks, the lances were laid in rest, and with a 
shock and a clang that was heard at a league’s 
distance, the champions met in full career. 

Many a gallant horse went down, many a 
saddle was emptied, and many a proud crest 
sank, five to rise no more, and these all Bre- 
tons. But scarce had the dust cleared away 
from the shock, ere the clang of arms recom- 
menced; and flercer and more deadly at close 
quarters, with short weapons, now between 
mounted and dismounted, wounded and un- 
wounded, but all undaunted champions, ral- 
lied and ruled the fray. Two hours raged it 
thus. The dash of the two-handed broad- 
swords on burgonets and bucklers still rang 
unwearied as the din of hammers on the 
armorers’ stithies. And the wild war-cries, 
“France and St. Denys,” “St. George for 
Merry England,” pealed to the skies, mixed 
with the gathering cries of the noble horses 
and the ensenzies of the individual champions. 

There was a pause, for though human valor 
might hold out, human strength could endure 
no longer. The trumpets sounded a recall, 
and reluctantly, though but for a while, the 
warriors parted. 

Of the Bretons twelve had been slain out- 
right, and three men had been carried from 
the field desperately wounded. Ofthe English 
fourteen lay dead in their harness on the plain ; 
not one had left the field, though two or three 
could scarcely drag their limbs along under 
the weight of their harness. After brief pause 
and short refreshment, the trumpets again 


flourished for the attack, and maddened by 
the din, again the champions met. 
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On either side there were now left but six 
knights mounted, and these again charged 
headlong. Bemborough, wounded thrice al- 
ready, met Beaumanoir in full career, and 
splintered his lance fairly on his crest; but his 
own charger went down, and ere he could 
recover his feet, his helmet and the stout head 
within it were shattered by an axe in the 
hands of the Lord of Tinteniae. Calverley, 
Knolles and Croquart, all three unhorsed their 
antagonists, but their own chargers were 
killed at the same instant by the footmen of 
the Bretons. At the end of that charge, there 
was left but one champion who yet kept his 
destrier, Walter de Montmorenci, an esquire 
of the Bretons, and he was so sorely hurt that 
he was forced to draw out of the melee for a 
while, until he might staunch his wounds and 
bind them with his scarf. 

But Croquart, when he saw Bemborough go 
down, rallied the English in a solid circle, 
shouting to them cheerily: “ Companions, 
think not now of Merlin or his prophecies, 
but depend on your courage and your arms. 
Hold well together, be firm, and fight as I 
do!” 

Then thrice up went the sturdy English 
cheer, and betaking themselves to their battle- 
axes, they dealt such shrewd and heavy blows 
that no casques or corselets might withstand 
them, and though they were the fewer in num- 
ber, the Bretons might make no impression on 
their phalanx. 

Beaumanoir, faint with thirst, and weak 
with loss of blood, reeled toward the little 
source, intending to refresh his failing strength 
and return to the fray recruited, when Geoffry 
du Bois caught him by the arm, and shouted: 
“ Bois ton sang, Beaumanoir ; tu n’aurais 
plus de soif !” (Drink thy blood, Beaumanoir ; 
so shalt thou thirst no more.) And half blind 
with agony and anger, he reeled back into the 
melee, dealing blows at hazard. 

At this instant, just as the Bretons were 
despairing, and the English all but triumphant, 
a fierce shout was heard, and the tramp of a 
charging stallion. 

“A Montmorenci to the rescue!” and the 
coal-black war-horse, whitened with foam 
flakes as with a snow-storm, and reeking with 
gore from spur-galls and sword-cuts, plunged 
into the little English band, yerking out his 
heels, biting furiously, and overthrowing men 
on all sides. Calverley, who fronted his charge, 
was overthrown by a blow of his iron cham- 
front; a side croupade struck Knolles to the 
ground; Croquart was brought to his knee by 
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a sweep of the rider’s broad-sword. All three 
were mastered and made prisoners ere they 
could recover their footing. Their comrades 
were slain to aman. That chance charge of 
Montmorenci settled the debate. The Breton 
lords were masters of the day—the Breton 
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ladies fairest. For this died twenty-seven 
Englishmen and nineteen Bretons. The van- 
quished lost no honor. Tinteniae, by the 
Bretons’ conquest of the British, had the prize 
of valor. Such was the combat of the thirty 
by the old oak of Ploermel. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY GEO. H. SEYMOUR. 


Within this Album are enshrined 

Gems of Thought, and flowers of Mind. 

In India’s Isle are precious gems, 
Sought for by king and queen; 

But gems more rare, beyond compare, 
In this Album may be seen. 


There are flowers fair and fragrant, 
"Neath the bowers of the crowned; 

But flowers more fair than e’er bloomed there 
In this Album may be found. 


All earthly gems but please the eye, 
And may be bought for gold; 

But the gems of Thought can ne’er be bought, 
Which this Album doth enfold. 


All flowers of earth will fade and die, 
And lose their sweet perfume; 

But the flowers of mind which are enshrined 
In this Album, shall ever bloom. 


THE MARRIAGE DAY AND THE DEATH DAY. 
A TALE OF FRANCE. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


AL France was astir with bridal prepar- 
ations. Never before had been the taste and 
skill of artistes so taxed to produce pleasing 
effects as well as magnificence. Jousts and 
tournaments, dancing, banners flying, foun- 
tains playing, milk and honey for the popu- 
lace! in short, luxury, extravagance and pro- 
fusion of every sort, flowed on to celebrate the 
nuptials of the young Duc d’Orleans, brother 
to the reigning monarch, Charles VI. with 
the beautiful heiress of Lombardy, Valentina 
Visconti. 

Out from that nest of vipers, called “ the 
Lords of Milan,” came forth the sweetest, love- 
liest of created beings. They were of the 
family of the Sforzia; and, like that of Borgia, 
combined talents and culture with atrocious 
and horrible traits of character. Amidst these 
disgraces to human nature, the sister, Valen- 
tina Visconti (the family name, derived from 
the hereditary office of vicars to the emperor), 
the bride of the Duc d’Orleans, was the purest 
and best of women; too good, alas! for the 


fate that awaited her in becoming the wife of 
the French duke. 


Her reception this day by the subjects of 
Charles, was the most enthusiastic imagina- 
ble. She was to wed their beloved Louis— 
he who, in spite of his faults, was dearer far 
than the monarch himself—the very darling 
of the people, unworthy as he was. 

Indifferent to the charming woman whom 
he had married—cold and inconstant as the 
wintry wind—she soon found that her life in 
France was to be a lonely and desolate one, 
Her only solace for years was a child—and 
that child not her own. Gabriel de Blois was 
the natural son of Louis. His mother had 
been deserted and forgotten—left to die in 
her shame and repentance; but the child—a 
pretty boy, the plaything of the courtiers— 
the pet of Louis himself—sometimes the scape- 
goat upon which his ill temper vented itself. 

The Lady Valentina had brought to Louis 
a rich inheritance in lands—a greater, far 
greater, in herself, had he known how to ap- 
preciate her. She did not complain, even to 
him—not even to her own children did she 


say that her husband had wronged her; but, 
asthe young Gabriel de Blois grew up to 
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know and feel his mother’s injuries, she could 
not conceal from him that she, too, had 
wrongs to feel, From that moment, Gabriel 
clung to her as to a mother, and his sympathy 
was too real and too tender to be rejected. His 


situation about her as a page, gave him the 


right to be with her, and no one knew or sus- 
pected that he was in her confidence. Gabriel 
adored her still more, when he knew her suf- 
ferings, and wept with pity and indignation 
when he saw the neglect with which the duke 


treated her, For her own part, she truly 


loved the desolate boy. Not even her own 
children were more tenderly cherished. 


Louis prided himself greatly on his beautiful 
horses; and at a hunting party, he signified 
his pleasure that his wife should ride a favorite 


steed which had proved somewhat unmanage- 
able. She was averse to doing so, and mani- 
fested her unwillingness; but, unused to con- 
tradiction, he merely repeated his wishes in 
the form of a command, and she was obliged 
to submit, although shrinking from the at- 
tempt to manage so high-spirited a charger. 
Had she been a vain woman, she might have 
revelled in the admiration she excited when 
she joined the gay cavalcade that set forth to 
the forest that morning. The pure paleness 
of her complexion had given place to a rich 
color arising from the excitement of holding 
in the spirited charger. Her superb riding- 
dress and hat were of dark green, the latter 
with long, white plumes, half shading her 
face. The horse was a splendid gray, cover- 
ed with a saddle-cloth of crimson, bordered 
with gold lace. After her rode Gabriel with a 
tunic of the same colors she wore herself. 
His horse was also gray, but much smaller 
than hers. The boy’s resemblance to Louis 
was so marked, that strangers always suppos- 
ed that the duchess was his own mother. 

Of all that gay throng, the lady and the boy 
were alone sad and melancholy. Shouts of 
silvery-toned laughter rang through the for- 
est arches, and were echoed from the moun- 
tains around; but no one heard the sound of 
Valentina’s sweet voice, or that of the sad- 
eyed page. 

“The duchess is lovely, is she not?” asked 
a voice near her, as some thickly branched 
trees hid her from the speaker. 

“Lovely? O, yes. Well may the duke be 
proud of her.” 

“ He proud! proud of her ?” 

“How strangely you speak! Who would 
not be proud of such a glorious woman?” 


“ Any one but Duke Louis. But he is too 
selfish to be proud of aught but himself; ard 
if he thinks of her at all, it is as belonging t« 
him, just as the horse she rides belongs to 
him ” 


“ And is there no affection in his heart for 


that beautiful lady ?” 

“ Affection! Love! They are two sealed 
words to him. What was the love he bore to 
the mother of that poor boy who rides with 
the duchess to-day? By heaven! it maddens 


me when I think of that poor woman, sacrific- 


ed to his passions, and then thrown upon the 
world, like a weed, to wither beneath its 
scorn.” 

“TI knew nothing of this. 4 happened when 
I was abroad, I suppose. Where is the boy’s 
mother ?” 

“In her grave, Her love and faith, her 
trust in man, almost her hope in God, were 
lost, crushed by the foot of that man yonder; 
and, stung to the soul by treachery and wrong, 
she laid down and died. Her life had been 
but a living martyrdom, and she sank be- 
neath it. Think what it must have been to 
her, the daughter of a man, who, when Louis 
was smarting under the contempt which his 
sins were drawing upon him from others, gave 
him a helping hand to attempt to lead him 
back to virtue! And how was he rewarded? 
By the deliberately planned ruin and deser- 
tion of his own daughter! There are specious 
names for these sins in a corrupt court—but 
I believe they will be known and punished in 
another world !” 

Not a word had been lost by the lady or her 
page. One look at the boy’s face showed to 
her what were his mingled feeling of shame 
and indignation. Tears of bitterness were 
coursing each other down his beautiful cheeks, 
and his agitation was such as to alarm the 
duchess for his reason. She spoke to him 
kindly and soothingly : 

“ Gabriel, my dear, dear boy! This is hard 
for you, I know; but bear it bravely. There 
is a world above, where the wrong shall be 
made right. God grant that we may meet 
there, when our day of trial is over.” 

Her own tears prevented her saying more, 
but she looked at him with inexpressible ten- 
derness. 

“Ha! crying here, my lady duchess!” said 
a voice, rude and rough in its tones. “What 
has come to pass? Both of you' Come, 
this is a little too theatrical an exhi ..ion for 
my taste. Home with you, at once.” 

They needed no second bidding, to leave a 
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place where it seemed as if the very trees 
whispered of the unworthiness of one to whom 
both were so nearly, yet so unhappily, bound ; 
and prepared to obey. But Louis caught a 
glimpse of the unusual beauty which her tears 
and agitation produced, and called her back. 


“Here! I'll take a turn with you through 
the forest. Knowing what an affectionate 
couple we are, no one will be surprised to see 
us together.” 

She would fain have been spared the re- 
marks which she knew would made be upon 
her unwonted appearance by his side; but her 
purpose was always to obey him, whom she 
could neither love nor honor. She rode on 


with him, encountering various groups of 
courtiers. Gabriel, who kept as closely to her 


as he dared, noticed that, while they looked 
at the duchess with respect and admiration, 


they made but stiff obeisance to theduke, A 
deep love and pity towards the woman who 
had been the only mother he had ever known, 
filled the heart of the young page, and he 
even grudged the moments which her heart- 
less husband claimed her. 

The forest had been skirted by the riders, 
and Louis had rudely told Gabriel to take his 
mistress home. The rough command brought 
tears to the boy’s eyes. 

“ He calls himself my master, too,” he said, 
proudly, “ yet he cannot shake off the shame 
of being my father. Would to God, lady, that 
I could forget that I am his son!” 

“Hush, dear Gabriel! it is not your fault 
that you belong to him.” 

“But, O, lady! do you know the agony I 
endure in hearing my mother’s name spoken 
of as I often do? My poor mother! I am 
only too deeply thankful that her young life 
ended, and she was spared the misery she 
must have undergone through him.” 

Valentina sighed. She had heard that sad 
tale, since she became the wife of Louis. Had 
she known it before, she would never have 
become his wife. She knew now, how that 
lovely and beautiful girl—scarce more than a 
child, and the daughter of a man whom Louis 
should have spared such a blow—a man who 
took him by the hand when others deserted 
him—had been basely betrayed, and had died 
from very shame. 

“ God helping me, I will never desert that 
Woman’s son,” had been her firm response to 
the sad story. 

When Gabriel handed the duchess from her 
horse, he observed that she was very pale, and 
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that she could with difficulty walk to the door 
of the palace. He attended her up the grand 
staircase, and found that she was still half 
fainting. Tenderly, the boy bore her to her 
room and summoned her attendants. The ex- 


ertions of the day had been too much for her 


delicate frame, already weakened by the 
troubled spirit within. From that day she 
faded; and she never appeared in public af- 
terward. 


The “Lords of Milan,” bad and wicked as 
they were, had performed one atoning work 


in their lives—perhaps the only one that ever 
came from their hands. This was the Grand 
Cathedral of Milan. ; 

The sick heart of the invalid longed to be 
once more within the consecrated walls of the 


cathedral, It was the only spot on earth that 


seemed a home to her darkened spirit. And 
once when Louis was absent, she took with 
her Gabriel and her own youngest child, and 
looked once more upon her native towers. 

The reaction was too much for the invalid, 
worn out as she was in mind and body. While 
in Milan, the fasts she performed were too se- 
vere and protracted. It seemed as if she was 
conscious that the end was near, and that she 
was approaching the heavenly home. 

Her strength failed rapidly, but she rallied 
sufficiently to go back to France—to that 
country where her young life had been blight- 
ed and her young heart broken. Meantime, 
where was Louis? 

A large and splendid apartment, hung with 
pictures and furnished with superb couches— 
carpets so thick that no footfall could be 
heard, and curtains that shut out the sweet 
sunlight—garlanded with flowers and full of 
perfume, that floated over the senses like airs 
from Araby. It was occupied by several per- 
sons, among whom was Louis of Orleans. Be- 
side him sat a beautiful woman, the star of the 
season, and near him were several gay court- 
iers, most of them married men, yet their 
wives had never entered here. Brilliant 
dresses, floating plumes, and diamonds that 
would have bought an empire—the gifts of 
profligate men to lost women—might have 
been seen in that gorgeous room, where the 
wine-cup sparkled redly, and the ribald jest 
intermingled with songs that would have 
shocked any ears but those already too much 
accustomed to vice. And in all this, the Duke 
of Orleans was, if not the leader, the one 
most looked up to as the approver of the rib- 
aldry—as a connoisseur in the divine art of 
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music which they were thus desecrating. And 
this too, when his wife was dying! 

The sunset clouds had faded from their gor- 
geous hue, and the last lingering beauty shone 
upon the sweet face that was so near the 
skies. Only Gabriel and one faithful attend- 
ant watched her, as she lay, half raised by 
pillows, with her eyes fixed upon the depart- 
ing radiance. One star after another came 
forth like infant births of light; while, slowly, 
in the east, the half moon appeared, like a 
bark of pearl in the dark blue ocean of heav- 
en. She had parted with her children, and 
now lay, awaiting the summons to go home. 
Death was very near; but, to her it was not 
the King of Terrors, but as an angel, flower- 
crowned. 

She lay, quiet and serene, save for a few 
moments, when her attendant had been ad- 
ministering some cooling draught. Her 
thoughts, at that moment, seemed to have 
wandered back to the old days, for she had 
called for Louis to bring her water. But as 
it touched her lips, she cried out: 

“It is poisoned! Louis, you have poisoned 
me!” 

It had passed away—this momentary de- 
lirium—and Valentina was herself again, 
calm, sweet and sad as ever; the same clear 
eyes that shone from their serene depths when 
she was welcomed as the bride of Louis. 
Death sometimes brings such loveliness at the 
Jast hour. 

“My darling!” she said to the wevping 


boy beside her; “my darling, I need not ask 
you to remember one who has tried to bea 
mother to you. You will do so, I know; but 
O, Gabriel! will you pay back to my children 
the love and watchfulness I have given you? 
Is it asking too much? I know well that 
their natures are not so loving -as yours, but, 
for my sake, Gabriel, give them such love as 
brother may give to brother. That you are 
their brother, is no fault of yours. Nay, 
cease these passionate tears for me. Would 
you call me back when I am so near to 
heaven ?” 

Gabriel promised; but she had a harder re- 
quest to make of him, before she died. 

“My poor boy! promise me that you will 
forgive him who has injured us all so much ?” 

There was no answer. All Gabriel’s long 
pent-up indignation against his mother’s de- 
stroyer, against him who could thus desert a 
dying wife, was bursting forth. The pale 
hand, now chill with the dews of dissolution, 
was laid upon his, as she said: 

“Gabriel, I am dying! Will you forgive 
your father ?” 

The boy threw his arms about her, and 
wept out his promise. When he raised his 
head, all was still. “There sat the shadow 
feared of man.” She who had endured the 
soul’s martyrdom for years, had glided into 
eternal joy, to suffer no more, forever. 

“ O, never doleful dream again 


Shall break the happy slumber when 
He giveth His beloved sleep!” 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


BY AMELIA COOKE. 


With muffled drums and measured tread, 

And arms reversed, they bore the dead, 

From the battle’s din and world of pain, 

When the thread of his life had been snapped in 
His cap, sash, belt, and trusty sword [twain— 
(The best beloved of his simple hoard 

Of relics), now his coffin crowned :— 

They could only part in the charnel ground. 


Though his funeral notes are passing sweet, 
From him they will no rapture meet; 

The martial strains may fill the air, 

But not disturb the slumberer there. 


Play on, play on,—he sleeps too well 

To hear the music’s melodious swell, 

Or the tramping of fe»t upon the ground; 
He'll not wake till the last trumpet’s sound. 


When the prayer was said, and the requiem played, 
In the bosom of earth the warrior laid, 

About the spot the soldiers pressed, 

Where the bones of their comrade were put to rest. 
And eyes grew dim, and tongues were mute, 

As they fired their thrice farewell salute. 

That meed was due, and they paid the “ brave,” 
And left him alone in his soldier grave. 
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THE LITTLE WATER-WHEEL. 
A STORY FOR BOYS. 


BY L. AUGUSTA BEALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T po declare, I never saw his match in my 
ife. I don’t believe itis possible to make him 
understand anything. If Nature don’t see fit 
to furnish children with brains, I don’t know 
how I can do it. I think I am entirely excus- 
able if such scholars don’t learn.” 

I said this in my heart—very impatiently, 
I fear, leaning wearily upon my school desk, 
for I was nearly exhausted with my nineteenth 
fruitless effort to make Joseph Harris under- 
stand the mysteries of “ Long Division.” 

Suddenly I became aware of the reappear- 
ance of my brainless pupil,—a slight-built lad 
of eleven summers, with small, thin features, 
and an air of painful timidity—who said, in a 
half-frightened way: 

“ Mother wants to know if you will come up 
to tea. I forgot it.” 

If he had said, “ Miss Mason, I have stolen 
your purse,” it could scarcely have cost him 
a greater effort to address me. I was touched 
by his diffidence; he seemed so entirely con- 
scious of his own infirmity; so I smiled pleas- 
antly, to re-assure him, but the effort was lost, 
for he did not look up. He kept his eyes fixed 
on the ground, blushing deeply. 

“Tell your mother I will come with pleas- 
ure,” I replied, as cordially as possible. 

The words were scarcely uttered before he 
was out of sight. He seemed to feel that the 
very presence of such a dunce must be ex- 
ceedingly offensive to me. 

“Poor boy! how sensitive he is,” I mused, 
pondering upon the infinite diversity of charac- 
ter that teachers are expected to understand 
and judiciously control. 

There were never two children in the world 
just alike, so there are no two children to 
whom the same discipline can properly be 
administered. And yet if a country school 
teacher fails, in any degree, to treat Mrs. 
Blarney’s boisterous, impudent boys precisely 
as she does Mrs. Meek’s gentle, inoffensive 
girls—Fates and Furies, what a time! 

I found Mrs. Harris a pleasant, bustling 
woman, quite lady-like and entertaining. She 
had four children, of whom Joseph was the 
eldest. The three younger ones were very 
pretty, and seemed brighter and more spright- 


' ly than Joseph, and the mother was evidently 


quite proud of them. 

Mr. Harris was an independent farmer, and 
one of the first citizens of the town; but he 
was very quiet and reserved, and it was easy 
to see from whom Joseph inhersted his timid 
sensitiveness. 

The supper was delicious—delicate cream 
biscuit, with fresh butter, early strawberries 
and real cream, blanc mange garnished with 
ruby jelly, and beautifully-frosted fruit cake. 
Everything was pleasant, the children well- 
behaved and happy, except Joseph, who 
seemed embarrassed and ill at ease. His food 
seemed to choke him, as though he could not 
bear my presence; and if I spoke to him, he 
would blush and stammer in a painful manner. 

After tea, the children were sent out to 
play, and Mrs. Harris sat down with me in 
the parlor for a social chat. Our theme, of 
course, was the children. 

“TI know Joseph will be a dreadful trial to 
you,” said the mother, withasigh. “We have 
given up all hope of his ever learning any- 
thing—he never could. He had a fall when 
he was little, and hurt his head, and sometimes 
I think that is what ails him. He seems quite 
bright about some other things, and has a good 
memory, but he can’t seem to do anything 
with books.” 

“Perhaps he will do better by-and-by,” I 
responded, though I saw little chance for hope, 
to be sure, 

“ How do you get along with Willy?” she 
asked, in a tone of relief, as much as to say, 
“I know very well what you will say,” and I 
said it heartily. 

“ He is the very brightest little scholar in 
the school, Mrs. Harris. I really think he has 
not had an imperfect recitation since the 
school commenced.” 

“ He was always just so; could read as well 
at three years as Joseph could at six, and will 
learn a lesson better in five minutes than Jo- 
seph can in a week, We shall try and give 
Willy an education, he is so quick and bright ; 
but Joseph—well, he will have to learn a 
trade, or stay on the farm,I suppose. I’m 
sure I don’t see how I happened to have such 
a dunce in my family—he certainly didn’t take 
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it from me. Sometimes I can scarcely be 
reconciled to it.” 

Willy came in and went to his mother’s side. 
He was a child to be proud of, with his clear, 
bright eyes and fine brow. The mother put 
back his hair with a fond gesture, and said: 

“ Has my little son got all his lessons for 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, mother; I got them all before I came 
home from school,” he answered, with an 
unmistakable air of pride. 

“ And what is Joseph doing ?” 

“ O, he’s out in the wood-house poking over 
his ’rithm’tic. Mother, mayn’t I go in swim- 
ming? All the boys are going.” 

“ Yes, dear, you may go, because you have 
been so good to get your lessons.” 

She kissed him fondly, and looked out of the 
window after him with a look that seemed to 
say, “ He is my hope and pride.” 

But somehow my heart had taken a strange 
and sudden impulse towards the poor brain- 
less child, “ poking over his ’rithm’tic, out in 
the wood-house;” struggling on alone 1d 
uncared for against his own mental dullness; 
persevering in the darkness, when all around 
him had ceased to hope; still striving over 
those perplexing figures, intricate as the mazes 
of the Cretan Labyrinth. The troop of boys 
as they reached the gate, paused and called to 
him: 

“Come, Joe, we are going to have some 
high fun. You better go.” 

And I heard him shout back, “ Not to-night. 
I haven’t got my lesson.” 

Here was strength of character. The dull 
scholar possessed a power of concentrated per- 
severance worthy a philosopher. Whatever 
his lack of mental capacity; however fruitless 
his efforts; though he finally despair, from 
that moment, to me, the dunce had become a 
hero. He seemed the impersonation of that 
dream of our favorite poet—* Excelsior ”— 
and though he finally perish among the gla- 


ciers, uncared for and unknown, he was no 


less worthy an immortal song. 

Next day I watched him more narrowly. 
He scarcely looked up from his books, but 
studied intensely; yet when he came to recite 


. it was the same old story—he could scarcely 


answer a question, yet each time he missed 
there was such a look of mental pain, a con- 
traction of the brow, anda flood of crimson 
over his face, that my heart fairly ached for 
him. 

Willy searcely seemed to study at all. A 
few minutes were enough for him to commit 
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his lessons, and in everything except the mul- 
tiplication table he was already superior to 
Joseph, although two years younger. 

Among the general exercises of the school, 
I had one in addition, in which all the scholars 
who could handle figures with ease, would 
strive to see who could add numbers with the 
greatest rapidity and correctness, and at the 
close I would give the name of the most sue- 
cessful scholar. 

To-day, I noticed, for the first time, that 
Joseph Harris joined in this exercise with a 
great deal of quiet interest, although he did 
not raise his slate, as the other scholars did, to 
indicate that he had obtained the result. I 
could scarcely realize that “ the dunce ” could 
have made any proficiency in this branch, but 
carelessly took my stand near him, where I 
could look over his slate. I gave out a longer 
column of figures than usual, and just as I had 
obtained the sum and was marking it on my 
paper, I looked on Joseph’s slate, and judge 
of my astonishment to see him already mark- 
ing down the correct result! and that, too, 
several seconds before any slate was raised. 
I thought it must be an accident, but six suc- 
cessive experiments soon showed that it was 
no chance. And when, as usual, I announced 
the name of the scholar who had excelled all 
others in accuracy and despatch as Joseph 
Harris, there was a breathless silence, and the 
poor chiid, as much surprised as any one, 
looked up in a bewildered way and hid his 
face on his desk. When he looked up again 
there was no trace of vanity on his face, but 
a beautiful look of hope and courage, as he 
turned again to “ Long Division.” 

After school I stayed to assist him again in 
this difficult matter. I soon found that he 
was quite as ready and aecurate in multiplica- 
tion as addition, and when I expressed some 
surprise that he could r these so well, 
and yet could not understand Long Division, 
he said, timidly: 

“T can’t learn easy, but I can learn any- 
thing after I once understand it.” 

I began to see the way. Some scholars, 
parrot-like, could learn page after page of 
rules and mere words without comprehending 
them, but he must understand first. Acting 
upon this suggestion, I was soon able to fur- 
nish a clue to this mathematical labyrinth, and 
I could see that he was beginning to under- 
stand. 

“If I can only understand it once, I can get 
along well enough,” he said, eagerly. 

He now showed a manly dignity in my pres 
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ence that I had never seen before. He began 
to feel that he was not an object of contempt 
to me,—that I really cared for and sympa- 
thized with him. 

I bade him take courage. I told him there 
was no royal road to knowledge, and that his 
severe struggles would render him all the 
stronger and better able to overcome the 
difficulties of future study. I did not fully 
realize the deep truth of this myself. 

“Tt is all up-hill work,” I added, laying my 
hand on his, “and you must fight your way 
with the sword of perseverance and the shield 
of patience, and, if I am not mistaken, you 
know how to use both, Joseph.” 

“T mean to keep trying, for I do want to be 
a good scholar,” and he choked down the tears 
that my words of kindness and encouragement 
had brought to his eyes. The spirit of haope 
and ambition that lighted up his face made it 
almost beautiful. 

CHAPTER ILI. 

Arter this, Joseph Harris got safely into 
Compound Numbers, and in two months he 
had entirely conquered all the long, hard 
tables. But no student ever studied harder 
over Greek verbs or the problems of Euclid. 

In October I had a long vacation, which I 
improved by roaming through the groves and 
fields, with some congenial book. One of my 
favorite haunts was by a dashing little stream 
that rippled through the forest and fell witha 

t deal of noisy splashing down over the 
rocks into a sort of basin, forming a beautiful 
cascade. It made a monotonous music that I 
“loved, and I often lingered there. 

One day I was half reclining against the 
mossy roots of an old storm-beaten oak, deep 
in the plot of “ Ivanhoe,” when a voice on the 
other side of the waterfall roused me. 

“Well, sir, what do you think of that? I 
suppose that’s an overshot wheel, and I am 
going to see if the thing will work. Just be 
patient about five minutes, while I fasten the 
framework between the rocks, and then we'll 
see. You must excuse the looks of it. for I 
never saw such a wheel, only the picture of 
one in a book, and I thought I would try it. 
Trather liked the idea—thought it might carry 
mill as well as the old water-wheel down to 
Sawyer’s mills. If it goes, I am going to put 
_ ON & saw to-morrow, and have a regular saw- 
mill. I expect I shall build mills some day— 
perhaps factories, and all that—who knows? 
Father told me of a man who didn’t know 
how to read when he 3 nineteen, who 
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worked his way through college, and became 
a great man, and I-don’t begin to be sucha 
dunce as that. Ha!ha! Wouldn’t it bejolly, 
now, if I should turn out a smart fellow after 
all? I guess some folks would stare, don’t 
you ?—mother, for instance, and Will, and 
Miss Mason. It would be a joke on them, 
though. Now put up the sluice, and let on 
the water. There. O,cracky! howshe govs! 
Now let’s give three cheers, and I'll stand 
treat on doughnuts and apples allround. I'l 
be switched if I don’t.” 

I heard the gurgle and rush of the little 
water-wheel, and listened for the three cheers 
from the spectators, but only one voice rung 
out its brave “hurrah !”—the voice of Joseph 
Harris. I peeped through the branches of the 
trees to see whom he had been addressing so 
earnestly, and found that his audience consist- 
ed of but two persons—himself and me. In 
other words, he had been thinking aloud. 

I remained quiet until he went away. After 
examining his rude handiwork, I candidly 
arrived at the conclusion that the dunce was 
a genius, and had enough go-ahead-itiveness 
to make a mark in the world. 

Next evening I thought I would visit the 
saw-mill again. Upon the way I met Mr. 
Harris with another gentleman. “He greeted 
me very cordially, and introduced his friend, 
Mr. Jeffries, 

“Have you seen my Joseph on the road, 
Miss Mason?” he inquired. “I want to send 
him to the post-office.” 

“No, sir; but if you have a mind to go 
with me, I think I can find him for you. Did 
you ever know how interested he is in me- 
chanics ?” 

Mr. Harris looked surprised. 

“T know he is always whittling wind-mills 
and wheels, and getting up something with 
motive power. I tell him I suppose he is 
striving after the unattainable perpetual mo- 
tion. Joseph is a poor scholar, but he is 
bright enough.” 

“He would be scarcely worthy of his father 
if he were not interested in mechanics,” re- 
marked Mr. Jeffries. 

“True, Jefiries. It was the great error of 
my life that I took to farming.” 

We found Joseph standing by the cascade 
with flushed cheeks and eyes bright with ex- 
citement, watching the working of his saw- 
mill. He had made a saw by filing out the 
blade of a knife, and it was working merrily. 

He was considerably abashed when he saw 
us. No one spoke to him but me as we stood 
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looking at his work. He stood fearless and 
proud, waiting the issue. His father smiled 
in a quizzical way, and at length said: 

“So you have turned millwright, Joseph ?” 

“Where did you ever see such a wheel as 
that?” asked Mr. Jeffries. 

“Ina book. I couldn’t do it very well. I 
only wanted to see how it would work. I was 
going to put on a carriage, like those down to 
the mills, and then, you see, it will saw boards 
eut of potatoes and beets, and such logs.” 

How we all laughed. Then Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Jeffries talked together in a low tone, in 
which I could distinguish the words “ remark- 
able genius,” “ wonderful talent” from the 
lips of the stranger. 

In the meantime Joseph was trying to ex- 
plain the matter to me. If there was one 
thing more than another that I never could 
understand, it was machinery. I could see 
very well how the water turned the funny 
little wheel, but I could not see what made 
the saw go up and down. He went over it 
two or three times, but it was no use. I took 
off my hat in a burst of merriment, threw it 
on the ground, and exclaimed: 

“ Ah, Josie, you know I thought you a very 
dull boy in Long Division—but who's the 
dunce now ?” 

We all laughed again. Then Mr. Harris 
said to me, very seriously : 

_ “ Miss Mason, my boy has had a kind friend 
in you. No one else ever appreciated him. 
No one ever had such patience with his dull- 
ness. You have encouraged him, and given 
him a new impulse. I have long been aware 
of it, and now I want to thank you for it.” 
Then turning to his friend, he added: “ You 
are right, Jeffries. The boy shall: have an 
education.” 


I went away. Six years passed. I was 
living in the very shades of the classic Har- 
vard. One morning, as I walked down the 
street, a student stopped me. 

“Were you not Miss Mason?” he asked, 
eagerly. 

“That certainly was my old name—but 
you?” 

“ My benefactress! But you will scarcely 
remember Joseph Harris ?” 

“(G, mo; of course I don’t remember the 
overshot wheel, and Long Division, and the 
two dunces. I forgot them years ago.” 

What a merry time we had. I asked him 
how he progressed in his studies. 


“After the same old fashion,” he said, “slow 
and sure.” 

“ And where is my bright-eyed little Willy ? 
Graduated, I suppose.” 

“Scarcely. Willy was too bright. He 
learned so easily that he never could put his 
mind to hard study. You know that there 
must come a time to the readiest scholar when 
mathematics requires application, determined 
effort, and hard thinking. My little brother 
failed then. He had never learned to “dig” 
in his books. While I, who had long been 
used to severe study, was not so easily dis- 
couraged. I have found out that it is not the 
quick and apt scholar that does best in the 
end. He is discouraged at difficulties; but it 
is the sword of perseverance and the shield of 
patience that conquers in this battle. When 
I was despairing you gave me courage. If I 
had given up then,I should not have been 
here.” 

Afterwards I inquired of him of Professor 


“Ah, do you know him?” said he, with a 
bright look. “The best scholar in the whole 
school in all sorts of mathematical sciences, 
Quite a prodigy, and a most indefatigable 
student. He is quite competent to instruct 
the class in natural philosophy, though he is 
the youngest member. We shall hear from 
him again.” 

He is aman now. He studied some with 
Mr. Jeffries, who was an eminent machinist, 
and now he is building iron-clads after an im- 
proved mode! of his own invention. His name 
stands high at the Patent Office. If I had 
given his real name you would all have known 
it. But J have only told a simple tale, to show 
that earnest, untiring perseverance will over- 
come al) possible obstacles. 


THE HAND. 
With the hand we demand, we promise, we 
call, dismiss, threaten, entreat, supplicate, de- 
ny, refuse, reckon, confess, express fear, ex- 
press shame or doubt; we instruct, command, 
inviw, swear, accuse, condemn, acquit, insult, 
defy, disdain, flatter, exalt, regale, applaud, 
bless, abuse, ridicule, giadden, afflict, discom- 
fort, discourage, astonish, exclaim, indicate 
silence, and what not, with a variety and mul- 
tiplication that keep pace with the move- 
ments of the tongue. 
A dull day and an empty pocket, and being 
in love, affect a man’s spirits most seriously. 
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The F£lorist. 


Anemones continue longer after bloom in a state 
of vegétation than ranunculuses, probably because 
of their greater degree of succulency; and even at 
the proper time to take them up, it will sometimes 
happen, that part of their foliage will not be en- 
tirely divested of greenness and moisture; when it 
thus happens, which it does more frequently in 
rainy or wet seasons, much skill is necessary to 
ascertain the critical period to take up the roots; 
for if they are suffered to remain too ling, espec- 
ially if the season be moist, they will shoot afresh, 
and be materially weakened and injured; it is in- 
deed better to take them up too early, than suffer 
them to vegetate in this manner, but the roots will 
not be so firm and solid as if done at the exact 
time. The safest and most effectual method to 
preserve them from these “disagreeable conse- 
quences, is to keep off all heavy rains after the 
bloom is quite over, by means of mats and hoops, 
but on no account suffer the ground to becoine too 
dry; the roots will then regularly and gradually 
mature, and the foliage in due time will become 
brown and dry, which will point out the true time 
to take up the roots, and this will usually happen 
to be about a month after bloom. 


Carnations. 

Fine carnations in pots should be watered ac- 
cording to their necessities, and as their flower 
stems advance, small neat sticks, for their support, 
should be placed, one in each pot, to which they 
are to be tied; these ought to be at least three feet 
long, tapering a little from the bottom to the top, 
and painted green; they should be substantial and 
straight, and their lower ends are to be forced into 
the earth in the centre of each pot, sufficiently deep 
and firm not to be shaken loose by the wind. As 
the stems continue advancing in height, the tying 
is to be repeated at about every five or six inches. 
The pots may be removed to the stage, and remain 
there till the time of bloom. If any small, green 
winged insects appear on the ‘stems or foliage of 
the plants, they must be effectually extirpated, 
either by washing the infested parts with a strong 
infusion of tobacco-water, or dusting some Scotch 
or fine snuff over them early in the morning, whilst 
yet wet with the dew of the night. 


Wall-Flowers and Gillyfiowers, 

The fine double wall-fluowers, and double stock- 
gillyflowers, may now be propagated by young 
slips of the present year: choose those of short and 
robust growths, from four to five, or six inches long, 
and let them be carefully slipped or cut with a 


knife from the mother plants. Take the lower 
leaves off, so that there may be two, three, or four 
inches of a clean stem to each, and plant them in a 
shady border or in pots, inserting them into the 
earth up to their leaves; then give some water, 
and be particular to shade them from the mid-day 
sun till they have taken root, Water them occa- 
sionally during summer, and in September, such as 
are planted in borders may be taken up with balls 
of earth and potted, in order to lie placed in frames, 
etc., for protection from the winter frosts. The 
double varieties are accidentally produced from 
seed, and it is very rare to meet with such among 
seedling plants of the wall-flower, perhaps not one 
out of five hundred would prove double, but the 
gillyflowers produce numbers of double flowers 
from seed, especially if it is saved from semi-double 
varieties; the full double never producing any. 
Pinks. 

Pinks, during the time of bloom, should be de- 
fended from the sun by an awning of some kind, 
and the soil ought to be kept regularly moist by 
soft water, administered between the plants, care- 
fully avoiding to wet the blossoms. The most ap- 
proved method of propagating pinks, is by piping 
them as directed for carnations; they seldom fail 
to strike sufficient root in two or three weeks; when 
well rooted, they may be transplanted into an open 
part of the garden, on a bed of common garden 
mould, fresh dug up, where it will in a few weeks 
be easily discernible which are the most proper to 
place on the best bed for bloom. The time to pipe 
pinks is immediately previous to, or during the 
bloom, or, indeed, as soon as the new shoots are 
grown of a sufficient length for that purpose. The 
surest and readiest way, however, is to lay down 
the shoots two inches under the soil immediately 
after flowering. 


Thinning and supporting Flowering Plants, 

Wherever annual flower seeds have been sown 
in patches, and have grown too thick, they must 
be thinned to proper distances, according to their 
respective habits of growth, so as to allow them 
the fullest liberty to attain their utmost perfection. 
Place sticks for the support of the various kifids 
that require it, whether annual, perennial, biennial, 
or climbing plants. Cut off, close to the ground, 
the decaying flower stems of such perennial plants 
as are past flowering, and clear the roots dead 
leaves; but where intended to save seed from any 
of the kinds, leave for that purpose some of the 
principal stems. Trim, dress, and tie up any dis- 
orderly growing plants, pick off all withered leaves, 
and cut out decayed parts. 


Roast Beef. 

A piece of beef weighing ten pounds requires 
two hours to roast. Allow ten minutes to every 
pound over or under this weight. Do not put the 
meat too close to the fire at first. When half done, 
turn the fat out of the roaster; then baste the meat 
with the drippings two or three times. Do not 
salt.or flour it until nearly done. Just before dish- 
ing, dredge on a little salt and flour, baste it well, 
and. set it close to the fire to froth. The second 
cut of the surloin, the second cut of the ribs, and 
the back of the rump, are considered the best parts 
for roasting. 


A rump steak is the best; a surloin is the next 
best. To broil a steak requires a quick fire. If 
cooked by a range, it should be put in front, and 
not on the top. Never use a fork to turn the steak, 
nor salt it while cooking. A steak half an inch 
thick requires ten minutes, and one an inch thick 
requires fifteen minutes. Have ready a hot dish; 
put the steak into it, and a little butter upon both 
sides; salt and pepper to suit the taste; adding a 
little tomato catsup to the gravy improves it. 


Boiled Salmon. 

Salmon should be well cleansed, but not soaked 
in water; rub a little salt into the body; flour a 
eloth, and pin it up, and put it into boiling water. 
For a piece weighing six pounds, after it begins to 
boil, let it boil about half an hour. Serve it with 
drawn butter and eggs, or lemon fish sauce, or lob- 
ster sauce. 


Boiled Halibut. 

Some like the tail best, but the next cut is nicest, 
and a much handsomer piece to dish. Rub a little 
salt over it, and lay it in cold water a little while; 
then wash it, and scrape it very clean; put it into 
a floured cloth, and then into boiling water. A 
piece weighing eight pounds will require thirty-five 
minutes to cook. 


Broiled Mackerel. 

Split it down the back; sprinkle it with a little 
salt at night; the next morning wash off the salt, 
wipe it dry, and broil it before a quick fire; put the 
outside to the fire first. When done, spread over 
it some butter, and send it to the table very hot. 


Lemon Pie. 

Grate the rind off two lemons; peal off the white 
skin; chop the lerhon up fine; add two cups of su- 
gar; -beat up two eggs, and stir it all together. 
Roll out thin a rich paste; line a tin plate with it, 
and fill it half full with the lemon; then roll out 
another thin crust, cover it, and fill up the pie with 
the lemon; cover it with a rich puff paste, and 
bake it twenty minutes. 
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On Boiling Meats. 

All kinds of fresh meats, intended for the table, 
should be put into boiling water, thereby retaining 
the juices. If you wish to give a salt flavor to 
them, boil a piece of salt pork in the water before 
putting the meat in. A nice piece of boiled salt 
pork is a great addition to all kinds of boiled meats. 
Corned, salt, or smoked meats should be put into 
cold water to cook. Great care should be taken to 
skim the scum off well just before the water boils; 
for if the thick scum boils into the water, it is im- 
possible to take it all off, and it will adhere to the 
meats. 


Julienne Soup. 

Put a piece of butter the size of an egg into the 
soup-kettle; stir until melted; cut three young 
onions small; fry them a nice brown; add three 
quarts of good clear beef stock, a little mace, pep- 
per and salt; let it boil one hour; add three young 
carrots and three turnips cut small, a stalk of celery 
cut fine, a pint of string beans, a pint of green 
peas; let this boil two hours; if not a bright, clear 
color, add a spoonful of soy. This is a nice summer 
soup. 


To Mince Fish. 

Chop the fish very fine; chop half as much more 
boiled potatoes as fish; fry out the pork, cutting it 
into very small square pieces; mix the potatoes 
and fish together; put it into the hot fat, stir it up 
well, add a little hot water, and a piece of butter 
the size of an egg; stir it all up well until it gets 
very hot; let it stand until it browns a little, and 
serve it hot. 


Salt Fish with Eggs. 

Take a nice piece of tender salt fish; pick it fine; 
put it into a frying-pan; add two table-spoonfuls 
of boiling water, a piece of butter half the size of 
an egg, a very little pepper; set it on the fire, stir- 
ring it constantly until the butter melts; break in 
four eggs, stirring it constantly until the eggs are 
cooked. Served very hot. 

Soda Cake. 

Two cups of sugar, and one cup of butter; beat 
to a cream; five eggs,.dropped in; the grated peel 
and juice of a lemon; four cups of flour; two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream tartar, and one ef soda; beat 
this well; bake it in drop-pans. 

Soda Griddle Cakes. 

One pint of milk; two teaspoonfuls of cream 
tartar; one of soda; flour enough to make a batter, 
not very thick; butter the griddle; fry quickly. 
If for tea, spread over them a little butter, nutmeg 
and sugar; for breakfast, send to the table plain. 
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A Shin of Beef Soup. 

Have the shin cracked up well; put it to boil in 
five or six quarts of water; boil it five or six hours; 
skim it very often. Cut up very fine half of a 
white cabbage, chop two turnips, three carrots, and 
three onions; put them into the soup, with pepper 
and salt, and boil it two hours; half an hour before 
serving, take out the bone and gristle. If you 
have some raised dough, make upa dozen little 
‘balls the size of a nutmeg, and drop them into the 
soup, and boil it half an hour. 

Baked Cod. 

A fish weighing six or eight pounds is a good 
size to bake; it should be cooked whole to look well. 
Make a dressing of bread-crumbs, pepper, salt, 
parsley, and onion, and a little salt pork chopped 
fine; mix this up with one egg, fill the body, sew 
it up, lay it inte a large pan; lay across it some 
strips of salt pork to flavor it; put one pint of 
water and a little salt into the pan; bake it an hour 
and a half; baste it often with butter and flour. 


A white Vegetable Soup. 

Take a third as much water as you want soup; 
two carrots, two turnips, and two onions, cutting 
them in dice form; a very little celery, a table- 
spoonful of salt, and a little mace. Put this ail 
into a saucepan, boil it one hour, add the two-thirds 
of stock. Boil this all together three-quarters of 
an hour. If it is not seasoned to your taste, add 
whatever is required. 


Mutton Broth. 

Boil a shoulder of mutton in four quarts of water 
two hours. Add one onion, two turnips, two car- 
rots, cut fine, one table-spoonful of salt, and one 
cup of rice. Boil this an hour and a half; cut a 
little parsley, and put it in five minutes before dish- 
ing. Dish the mutton with drawn butter and 
capers. Garnish the dish with carrots and turnips. 
A very simple Soup. 

Skim off the fat from mutton or chicken stock, 
put it into a soup-pot, with two or three carrots, 
turnips, and onions, a cup of rice, the bones and 
bits of cold meat, pepper, salt, and a few tomatoes, 
if you have them. Boil it four hours; then take 
out the bones, and send it to the table. 


Broiled Halibut. 

The nape, corned, is the best piece for broiling. 
Wash it, and wipe it dry; sprinkle a little flour 
over it; put the outside to the fire first, and broil it 
moderately half an hour. When it is dished, 
spread a little butter and pepper over it. 


Broiled Salt Fish. 

After being prepared by boiling, take a nice ten- 
der piece, broil it about five minutes a nice brown; 
Spread on a little butter. It is a nice relish for 
break fast. 
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Very good Soups 

May be made with very little expense. In the 
winter youcan keep cold meat and poultry bones 
several days, until you have enough to make a 
very nice stock; or the water that mutton, turkey, 
or chicken is boiled in. Let it stand in an earthen 
jar, and it will keep in cold weather two or three 
days. , 


Indian Dumplings, to eat with Pork. 
Take a quart of Indian meal, a table-spoonful of 
salt; scald the meal with boiling water; let it stand 
until cold; then wet your hands in cold water,; 
make up balls, the size of a common potato, quite 
hard; drop them into a saucepan of boiling water; 
cover them up, and boil them thirty minutes. They 
are very nice with the gravy of roast goose or pork. 


Boiled Macaroni. 

Take a small pie-dish full of macaroni; put it to 
soak in cold water for an hour. Put it on the fire 
to boil half an hour; then add a cup of milk, and 
let it boil until tender. Drain it through a cullen- 
der for a minute, then dish it; add a good-sized 
piece of butter, a little salt, and serve as a plain 
vegetable. 


Zinc Vessels for Cooking. 

Zine vessels should never be used for keeping 
any fluids intended for culinary purposes, for it has 
been proved that such vessels will contain, after a 
short time, a considerable quantity of zinc in so- 
lution; and it is well known that the smallest 
amount of zinc will cause violent spasmodic vomit- 
ing. 

Welsh Rarebit. 

Cut a pound of cheese in slices a quarter of an 
inch thick; put a piece of butter the size of an egg 
in a small frying-pan. Lay in the cheese, cook it 
about five minutes, and add two eggs well beaten, 
a dessert-spoonful of mixed mustard, and a little 
pepper. Stir it up; have ready some slices of but- 
tered toast; turn the cheese over it, and send it to 
table very hot. It is also very good cooked with- 
out the eggs. 


Brown or White Bread oad Brewts. 

Break up the hard crusts of bread; put them in- 
to an iron saucepan; put in a table-spoonful of 
salt, a piece of butter as large as an egg, some 
milk; simmer it slowly until it is tender. 


Beef Gravy. 

Take the drippings from the meat; turn into a 
saucepan, and add a cup of boiling water; shake 
in a little flour and salt, and let it just come toa 
boil, stirring it all the time; add a table-spoonful 
of soy or tomato catsup. 

Crumpets. 

Two pounds of flour; one gill of yeast; milk and 
water enough to make a stiff batter; set it to rite 
five or six hours; bake it in muffin-rings, on a 
griddle. 
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Curious Matters. 


A Wonderful Plant. 

Within a few years one of the most singular 
vegetable productions has been discovered in the 
Damara county in Africa. The plant grows to be 
a century old, and its trunk attains a circumference 
of fourteen feet, yet it never produces more than 
two leaves, and these, singularly enough, are the 
first or seed leaves of the plant. Imagine the two 
seed leaves of a squash to keep on growing and 
spreading over the soil until they reach the length 
of six feet each, and some idea can be formed of 
this vegetable wonder. These two leaves, which 
are “split into innumerable thongs that lie curling 
upon the surface of the soil,”’ are all the foliage 
that the plant ever produces. The plant inhabits 
the dry regions, where rain rarely or never falls, 
and has no need of a large surface of foliage. 
Flowe:-stems spring from the large trunk, and pro- 
duce cones about the size of those of the spruce fir. 
The name of this strange plant is We witschia mi- 
robilis, and it belongs to the family of Gnetacea, of 
which we have no representative found native in 
our climate; it is allied to the pine family, however. 


Giants and Dwarfs. 

The belief of the existence of races of giants 
is supported by the Bible. There are, sometimes, 
men 7 or 8 feet high; and, among savage tribes, 
such men become chiefs. However, all buildings, 
doorways, passages, etc., indicate that 5 feet 8 
inches, or 5 feet 9 inches have always been the 
average height of the human race. Genesis tells 
of the “Sons of God” who were giants; of the 
men of Anak, to whom the Jews were as grass- 
hoppers; and the Bible tells us of Og, King of 
Bashan, who was 13 1-2 feet high, and of Goliah, 
11 feet high. There appears. also, to have been 
races 8 or 10 feet high, who became ogres, or cham- 
pions; and history tells us of such a race in and 
near Lebanon, some of whom were employed in 
ancient armies, while others emigrated to Ireland 
and Cornwall, among Pheenician colonists. Races 
of dwarfs found in the Esquimaux and Bosjesmen, 
who attain but 4 feet 3 inches, and the Mongol 
Tartars and Kamechatdales but 4 feet 9 inches. 
The Caribs are 5 feet 11 inches, the Navigator Isl- 


anders 5 feet 11 inches, and the Patagonians 6 feet 
6 inches and upwards. 


Strongest Bank in the World. 
The Bank of Genoa, which has been in existence 


hundreds of years, has, perhaps, proved itself the 
strongest institution of the kind in the world. It 
is a remarkable fact in its history that its adminis- 
tration has always been as permanent and un- 
changeable as that of the republic has been agi- 
tated and fluctuating. No alteration ever took 


place in the mode of governing and regulating the 
affairs of the bank; and two sovereign and inde- 
pendent powers, at war with each other, have been 
within the walls of the city, without producing the 
slightest shock to the bank, or causing it to secrete 
any of its books or treasures. 


Evidences of Civilisation. 

The Akhbar of Algiers states that a sperm whale 
fifty-nine feet long was stranded on the beach near 
the Mustapha corn mills in that city. A number 
of fishermen immediately attempted to secure the 
monster; but it got afloat again, and dragged two 
boats, each containing ten men, some distance into 
the roadstead. At last, however, the men managed 
to kill it with axes, and towed it back to the shore. 
For the next two days Arabs and Europeans flocked 
in great numbers to see so unusual a spectacle; and 
it is stated, as proof that civilization is making 
progress among the natives, that two young Arabs 
were caught in the crowd picking pockets with a 
dexterity scarcely surpassed by the light-fingered 
gentry of Paris and London. 


National Salutations, 

The climate of Egypt is feverous, and perspira- 
tion is necessary to health; hence the Egyptian, 
meeting you, asks, “‘ How do you perspire?” The 
Chinaman asks, “ Have you eaten? Is your sto- 
mach in good order ?"’—a touching solicitude, which 
can only be appreciated by a nation of gormands. 
The travelling Hollander asks you, “ How do you 
go?” The thoughtful, active Swede demands, “ Of 
what do you think?” The Dane, more placid, 
uses the German expression, “ Live well?” But 
the greeting of the Pole is best of all, “Are you 
happy ?” 

Law of Bankruptcy in Venice. 

In Venice there formerly existed a law relating 
to bankrupts, which was as follows:—If a member 
of either council became a bankrupt, he was im- 
mediately degraded, and from that moment was 
rendered incapable of holding any post under gov- 
ernment until he should have discharged all the 
just demands of his former creditors. Even his 
children were subjected to the same disgrace, and 
no citizen could exercise any public employment 
whatever while his father’s debts remained unpaid. 
An artificial Tongue. 

M. Maissoneuve, surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, de- 


scribes in “ Cosmos" how he removed from a patient 
the whole of a tongue afflicted with cancer, by means 


of what he terms cauterisation en fleches. He per- - 


forated the tongue with eight of his cauterizing 
arrows ( fleches) so as to cause all the affected por- 
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tions to slough off in one mass. His patient could 
neither swallow nor speak, but performed both 
these functions on being supplied with a gutta 
percha tongue of the natural size. 


Chemical Tr 

In Piesse's “ Laboratory of Chemical Wonders,” 
he makes the following useful remarks:—‘ Linen 
can be converted into sugar; sugar into aleohol 
(spirit) and carbonic acid; alcohol can be changed 
into ether and water; sugar can also be converted 
into oxalic acid, also into pure charcoal (carbon) and 
water. Alcohol (spirits) will readily change into 
vinegar (acetic acid). Coal tar will yield the most 
beautiful colors for dyeing, more brilliant than the 
Tyrian purple of old. Starch may be transmuted 
either into gum, alcohol, sugar, acetic or oxalic 
acid, as well as many other substances, to which, 
however, the chemists have such hard names that 
they would be out of place here.” 


Gems of Colorado. 
Among the rocks in Colorado are found beauti- 


ful translucent quartz crystals, tinged with crimson 
and purple, and often classed as amathysts, ama- 
zon stones, beryls, opals in varieties, garnets and 
turquois. On the plains are found the most beau- 
tiful and curious of agates, bird's-eye, cat’s-eye, 
moss and fortification. Sardonyx, ja*per and mala- 
chite also abound. Here, too, are obtained fossils 
in great abundance. These precious stones are 
beginning to be kept for sale at all the jewellers’ 
shops in the territory, and the wonder is that they 
have not found their way to New York. 


Curious Mechanism 

A 2000 franc piece of mechanism has been pro- 
duced in Paris, representing the recent prize fight 
in England. On being wound up, the figures draw 
naturally near. and lash out frightful blows, ending 
by falling down in a heap; and round two begins 
with absolute variations, though of .course always 
going down in the same fashion. 


Try this, some of you. 

Fasten a nail or key to a string, and suspend it 
to your thumb and finger, and the nail will oscillate 
like a pendulum. Let some one place his open 
hand under the nail, and it will change toa circu- 
lar motion. Then let a third person place his hand 


upon your shoulder, and the nail becomes in a mo- 
ment stationary. 


How Crooked Men came to be called ‘‘ My 
Lord” 


In the first year of the reign of King Richard 
IIl., commonly known by the name of “ Crook- 


back,” six persons unhappily deformed in their 
backs were made lords, as rewards for several ser- 


viees they had furmerly done the king. The nov- 
elty hereof occasioned the whole nation to make 
merry with these sort of people. by advising them 
te go to court, and receive an honor which nature 
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seemed to have designed them for. From that 
time, the mock title of “ my lord " was frequently 
bestowed upon deformed persons. 
Musical Figures resulting from Sounds. 
Cover the mouth of a wide glass, having a foot- 
stalk, with a thin sheet of membrane or vegetable 
paper, over which scatter a layer of fine sand. 
The vibrations excited in the air by the sound of 
a musical instrument held within a few inches of 
the membrane, will cause the sand on its surface to 
form regular lines and figures with astonishing 
celerity, which vary with the sounds produced, ef- 
fecting a particular mode of division according te 
the number of vibrations. 


Singular. 

A man in Lockport, New York, named Frank 
Archey, was recently seized with severe purging, 
and at intervals disgorged sections of a large liz- 
ard, the tail of which was six inches long. The 
reptile had evidently been swallowed when young, 
and had grown in the stomach of the man. Mr. 
Archey died in two weeks after the reptile sub- 


stance was taken from him. 


Daring Thieves. 

The following incident occurring in Rome, is re- 
lated by a correspondent of the Milan Persever- 
anza:—“A priest, when returning home in the 
evening, was stopped by a band of thieves, who 
began to rifle his pockets. While so occupied, the 
rascals, perceiving a French patrol approaching. 
compelled the priest to intone a portion of the lit- 
any, which he did, they kneeling round him mean- 
while, and devoutly responding Oro pro nobis! 
The soldiers, taking them for a group of devotees, 
many of whom thus pray in public, passed on, and 
the moment they were out of sight the thieves 
completed their operation, and left the priest with- 
out a bajocco.”’ 

Snuff Takers beware. 

Lately a gentleman travelling through England 

entered a first-class carriage, where he found 


person already comfortably seated, who soon en- 
tered into conversation, and civilly offered his new 
acquaintance a pinch of snuff, which was accepted, 
but bad no sooner entered his nostrils than it pro- 
duced the effect of a powerful narcotic, of which 
the wary traveller soon took advantage by reliev- 
ing his sleeping companion of fifteen thousand 
francs in bank notes, three thousand francs in other 
money, besides his watch, chain, and ring, with 
which valuables he escaped undetected. 
Flower Sermon. 

In the heart of the city of London there is a 
church where to this day, in pursuance of some old 


bequest, on every Easter Tuesday the rector 


preaches what is called the “Flower Sermon,” 
which is always about flowers, and the people who 
come to hear it bring bouquets of flowers in their 
hands. 


Enitor’s Cable. 
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HOW CONFECTIONARY IS MADE. 

We are not about to puff some extensive 
establishment where confectionary is made, 
neither do we intend to recommend the use of 
candy to the rising generation, or to the gen- 
eration that is already grown, for the simple 
reason that children will eat it in spite of ad- 
vice to the contrary, and adults will devour it 
whenever they feel inclined, regardless of edi- 
torial objections. 

A few days since a little one with some per- 
severance and patience inveigled us into in- 
vesting a certain amount of postal currency 
in confectionary, and while the little thing was 
enjoying it, to her intense satisfaction and our 
dismay for fear that she would afterwards be 
taken sick, it suddenly occurred to us that we 
had not the slightest idea how confectionary 
was made, so we mentally resolved to learn 
the process the first opportunity. A few days 
afterwards we stepped into a candy factory 
and saw the method of turning sugar, gum 
and other substances into confectionary. 

We have not room to speak of all that we 
saw, or describe all the various changes that 
took place before our eyes, but we will, in the 
first place, allude to lozenges, and show their 
composition. The sugar is first crushed, and 
then sifted until the whole is reduced to the 
finest meal. In the process the whole atmos- 
phere is loaded with fine sugar-dust, you taste 
it with every breath you take. In order to 
make a tenacious paste, about fifteen anda 
half per cent. of fine gum is added, and the 
whole is kneaded together in a kneading- 
machine, and when it has been sufficiently 
worked, it is rolled out upon slabs to the re- 
quired thickness of a lozenge, and then the 
workman, with amazing rapidity, with a steel 
eutter or punch, cuts out the disks, taking his 
aim so nicely that the utmost possible number 
is punched out of the sheet, leaving very little 
to be worked up afresh. When the lozenges 
have been stored a requisite time they are fit 
for sale. The cheap lozenges are composed of 
two-thirds of plaster of Paris, and children 
who are fond of such stuff must have a good 
time eating gum and plaster, with precious 
little sugar. 


In the manufacture of sugared almonds 
more care is taken, for they are rather expen- 
sive. The almonds, being washed, are coated 
with a little gum, in order to make the sugar 
stick; and, when thus prepared, they are 
thrown into a large deep copper pan or “ steam 
jacket,” revolving at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees by means of steam power. Whilst the 
almonds are tumbling over one another and 
working about the pan with the utmost rapidi- 
ty, the workman ladles some liquid white 
sugar amongst the mass; and by the constant 
friction of one upon another, this becomes 
distributed with the most perfect evenness; 
and in a certain specified time the brown coat 
of the almond becomes smoothly enveloped in 
its sugar coating. A little time is allowed for 
this coating to dry; then the same whirling 
motion goes on, a second supply of melted 
sugar is thrown into the pan; and so, by de- 
grees, the comfit is built up, layer upon layer, 
until at last it is perfected. Before steam was 
applied to the manufacture, the pan had to be 
suspended by chains and shaken by hand over 
an open fire,a most tedious process, and a 
costly one. 

Of course with the advance of sugar, candy 
has gone up until it now sells for fifty cents 
per pound for the common kind, and as high 
as two dollars per pound for the superior 
qualities. Perhaps it is as well that it is so. 
Children will have it at any rate, and their 
parents should be made to pay for the same. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 

At this season of the year when time hangs 
heavily on one’s hands, with the sweltering 
heat of summer enervating the system, a 
choice, sparkling new book does much toward 
making one comfortable, and unaware of the 
high state of the thermometer. 

Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co, advertise upon 
the cover page twelve of this class of books, 
Our readers will do well to'send for some of 
them, with our assurance that they are richly 
worth the price asked. Those who prefer, 
can send the price of book wanted to us, and 
we will forward such, post paid, by return 
mail. 
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FATHER MATHEW AND HIS CAREER. 

A biography of Father Mathew, the emi- 
nent temperance advocate, has been pub- 
lished, and from it we take some interesting 
incidents of that zealous man’s life, whose 
services were of great value to the world, but 
more particularly to his native land, Ireland, 
where he spent the greater part of his days, 
laboring so earnestly that he neglected his 
own private interests, and consequently was 
frequently troubled with embarrassments of a 
pecuniary nature, and once was arrested for 
debt; but the officer who served the writ first 
asked pardon and a blessing upon his knees 
before he ventured to touch his illustrious 

ner. 

The biography states that Theobald, or 
Toby Mathew, as he was called at home, was 
almost from infancy the pet of his mother and 
sisters and elder brothers, in whose rude and 
rough sports he found little pleasure. He ap- 
pears to have been most lovable as a child, 
and to have shown from the first, as if by 
nature and instinct, an inborn desire of giving 
pleasure to others. In 1807 he entered as a 
student for orders at Maynooth, but had not 
been there but a few weeks when he was de- 
sired summarily to remove his name from the 
books of Maynooth, for the heinous offence of 
having invited one or two of his fellow-stu- 
dents into his room and given them tea and 
supper! This must have been at the time a 
sad disappointment to the future apostle; for 
the punishment appeared to shut the door of 
the Romish priesthood against him forever; 
but after a while, the late Dr. Murray, the 
worthy and tolerant prelate who sat so long 
in the chair of Dublin, having admitted him 
into orders, we find him settled quietly down 
as a sort of curate under Father Donovan, in 
the chapel attached to a Capuchin friary in a 
back street in Cork. Here, for nearly twenty 
years, Theobald Mathew passed his life be- 
tween his duties at the altar, in the confes- 
sional, and in the workhouse and gaol of the 
city, and gaining the highest esteem, among 
both rich and poor, by his amiable character 
and by his eloquence—which was effective 
because it came from the heart. He was no 
mob-orator or surpliced demagogue, like too 
many of his fellows, but a peacemaker at home 
and abroad: he was eloquent in bis pulpit, not 
on the hustings; and, therefore, no doubt, it 
Was that he was left to “blush unseen” in 
obscurity, too good, too self-denying, and too 
ogg to gain a chance of obtaining an Irish 
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In the year 1838 he commenced his career 
as a temperance orator, and followed the pro- 
fession until his death. One week after he 
commenced lecturing against liquor, he reck- 
oned his adherents by hundreds; in three 
months, no less than 25,000 persons had joined 
his standard; and before the close of the year 
we are assured that his followers had increased 
to 156,000. Early in 1839 the movement began 
to assume larger, and even formidable, pro- 
portions throughout the south and west of 
Ireland, and thousands upon thousands from 
the adjoining counties of Kerry, Waterford, 
Limerick, Clare, and Tipperary, and even 
from far distant Galway took the pledge. At 
Borriosokane 150,000 enlisted under his ban- 
ners; and then he visited many places in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and at last landed in this 
country, where his reception was most enthu- 
siastic, and where he made converts by the 
thousands. Our readers, or many of them, 
will recollect Father Mathew as he appeared 
in this country. He performed an immense 
amount of work ia the United States, and 
left us, respected by all classes. We wish he 
was alive and could pay us another visit. We 
are inclined to think that a panic would ensue 
in the whiskey market, and that the price of 
drinks would fall. 

Father Mathew died in 1856, after an illness 
of four years. He was honored with a public 
funeral, and was buried in the cemetery at 
Cork. No man was more respected or per- 
formed a larger amount of work for the benefit 
of the human family. There is employment 
for a dozen such men in this country. 


AN OUNCE AND A TUN WEIGHT. . 

An ounce weight and a tun weight of iron 
will fall down a pit with equal speed and in 
equal time. Until about 300 years ago, all 
the learned men in the world disbelieved and 
denied it, Galileo, an Italian, taught the con- 
trary to the popular belief. The University 
of Pisa challenged him to the proof, The 
leaning tower of that city was just the place 
for such an-experiment. Two balls-were ob- 
tained and weighed, and one was found to be 
exactly double the weight of the other. Both 
were taken to the top. All Pisa looked on, 
and crowds of dignitaries were confident that 
young Galileo, then obscure and despised, but 
honored and immortalized now, would be 
proved to be in error. The two balls were 
dropped at the same instant. Old theory, and 
all the world, said that the large ball, being 
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twice as heavy as the less, must come down 
in halfthe time. All eyes watched, and, lo! 
all eyes beheld them strike the earth at the 
same instant. Men then disbelieved their 
eyes, and repeated the experiment many 
times, but each with the same result. The 
little ball was big enough to destroy a theory 
2000 years old; and had it been little as a pea, 
it would have destroyed it just as well, or 
even more quickly. 

But how wasthis? Did not the earth draw 
down the large ball, which was double the 
weight of the smaller, with double force? Did 
not the double weight indicate the double 
force? Yes, truly; but in drawing down the 
large ball there was a double force of resist- 
ance to be overcome, and as the two forces 
acted in a given proportion on the large ball, 
and in the same proportion on the less, the 
velocity of the two was equal, though in bulk 
they were unequal. Let us suppose there to 
be two wagons, one with a load of five tuns, 
and the other ten tuns, and that the unequal 
loads are drawn by an equal horse-power— 
should not their speed be equal, though their 
weight is unequal? No. There must be 
double horse-power to draw the double 
weight, to obtain equal speed. Let a ten- 
pound weight and a one-pound weight fall to 
the earth at the same time, and the earth must 
draw down the heavier weight with ten times 
greater force than the other that they may 
have equal speed, and it does so. A tun 
weight of iron and an ounce weight, leaving 
the top of a pit at the same instant, would, 


‘therefore, at the same instant fall to the 


bottom. 


JAPANESE VIEW OF THE ENGLISH. 

The following extract from the work pub- 
lished as to the recent visit to England of the 
Japanese Ambassadors will be interesting to 
our readers. The English are thus spoken of: 
“They, the western barbarians, who have 
lately destroyed our town, we visited. The 
men are red-faced and fond of eating, and the 
low men eat raw meat, of which lumps are 
exhibited, much to our disgust. These people 
are very expert in iron; copies of their works 
our artists have drawn. Their buyers and 
sellers (merchants) are not allowed to do any 
other work, and, therefore, being somewhat 
ignorant, principally talk of business. The 
nobles (Daimios) buy their wives from the 
merchants, who train their daughters for that 
purpose. We think them great barbarians! 
The women wear frames to keep away the 
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men. Some are pretty, but their eyes are 
large and close together; their feet are large 
and clumsy, and they have big legs. These 
women sing loud and roll their eyes, keeping 
time with motions of their heads. When they 
meet the men in the evening they are but par- 
tially dressed. These people make us sick 
with eating and drinking. The carriages in 
the streets try to knock down the people on 
foot, especially the women, to amuse the 
drivers. Their government house, where the 
Daimios meet to talk and sleep, is well built, 
and equal to a first-class tea house; the wo- 
men are kept there in a cage. These people 
looked at us much. The women are allowed 
torun about without keepers, playing with 
umbrellas (parasols.) They are the greatest 
barbarians in the west.” 


BUSINESS MEN. 

There is a demand for talent and experience 
in business, beyond the supply. Men suitable 
to take charge of manufacturing and mechani- 
cal establishments, banks, railroads, mercantile 
and other agencies, intelligent shipmasters, 
ete., are not in supply equal to the demand, 
and the consequence is likely to be that some 
—it is feared too many of the projects and 
works of the day—will fail for the lack of the 
capacity and experience to direct them, not- 
withstanding the most liberal salaries are given 
to procure men supposed to be competent. A 
vast number of people suppose themselves to 
be competent who are not so; and, though, in 
some cases, there inay be meritorious and de- 
serving people overlooked, yet it is not often 
the case, and those who are content to move 
upwards step by step, and use a moderate de- 
gree of effort to please their employers, are 
sure to rise. All the business talent and in- 
dustry of the country is wanted, and few, if 
any, of those who secure the confidence of 
those who employ them, in their ability and 
faithfulness, fail of obtaining fair success and 
regular promotion. 


A MISER IN HIGH LIFE. 

Lord Barco, an ancestor of the Earl of Fife, 
was remarkable for practising that celebrated 
rule, “ Get all you can, and keep all you can 
get.” One day, walking down the avenue 
from his house, he saw a farthing lying at his 
feet, which he carefully cleaned. A beggar 
passing at the same time, entreated his lord- 
ship would give him the farthing, saying it 
was not worth the nobleman's attention 
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“Fin’ a farthing to yoursel’, puir body,” re- 
plied his lordship, and carefully put the coin 
in his breeches pocket. In addition to being 
his own farthing-finder, his lordship was his 
own factor and rent-collector. A tenant who 
called upon him to pay his rent, happened to 
be deficient a farthing. This amount could 
not be excused, and the farmer had to pay the 
farthing. When the business was adjusted, 
the countryman said to his lordship, “ Now, 
Barco, I would gie ye a shillin’ for a sight o’ 
a’ the goud and siller ye hae.” “ Well, mon,” 
replied Barco, “it’s no cost ye ony mair;” 
and accordingly, for that sum, his lordship 
exhibited several iron boxes filled with gold 
and silver coin. “Now,” said the farmer, 
“Tm as rich as yoursel’,” “AY, mon,” said 
his lordship, “ how can that be?” “ Because 
I’ve seen it—and you can do no mair.” 


> 


AN INGENIOUS CAT. 

In Le Nord, it is related that a cook was 
recently greatly perplexed by the disappear- 
ance, day after day, of a cutlet or a steak from 
the kitchen table when she was preparing the 
dinner. In each day’s tale there was a de- 
ficiency of one. At last it occurred to her 
that, as the bell was rung every day while she 
was preparing dinner, and when she went to 
the door there was nobody there, there must 
be some connection between the two occur- 
rences, Once this idea had entered her mind 
she determined to satisfy herself on the point. 
The bell rang at the usual time, but instead of 
answering it she hid herself in a cupboard. 
She had hardly done so before a cat rushed 
into the kitchen, sprung on the table, seized a 
cutlet in its mouth, and vanished. Her mis- 
tress was made acquainted with this felonious 
act on the part of the animal, and it was de- 
termined to set a watch to see how it had been 
trained to this mode of robbery. The dis- 
covery was soon made. Atthe usual time, 
when the cook had her dishes arranged for 
the stove, the concealed watcher saw the cat 
creep stealthily towards the bell-wire, hook 
her claws in it, give it a furious pull, aud then 
rush away kitchenward. 


DINNER AS AN EDUCATOR. 

You will find that a great deal of character 
is imparted and received at the table. Parents 
too often forget this; and therefore, instead of 
swallowing your food in sullen silence, instead 
of brooding over your business, instead of talk- 
ing severely about others, let the conversation 


at the table be genial, kind, social and cheer- 
ing. Don’t bring disagreeable things to the 
table in your conversation any more than you 
would in your dishes. For this reason, too, 
the more good company you have at your 
table the better for your children. Every 
conversation with company at your table is 
an educator of the family. Hence the intelli- 
gence, and the refinement, and the appropriate 
behaviour ofthe family which is given to hospi- 
tality. Never feel that intelligent visitors can 
be anything but a blessing to you and yours. 
How few have fully gotten hold of the fact 
that company and conversation at the table 
are no small part of education. 


GuLutTEeN.—This is a term applied to the 
opaque, white, tenacious, and slightly elastic 
substance obtained from wheat flour, by wash- 
ing and kneading it with cold water in a bag 
of cotton cloth. The starch in the flour is 
washed out with the water, leaving the gluten 
in the bag. It is capable of being drawn into 
long fibres, and when dry it becomes horny, 
forming the well-known maccaroni. It is in- 
soluble in water; in a partially decomposed 
state it forms yeast, and it induces alcoholic 
fermentation in saccharine liquids. The te- 
nacious properties of dough and the paste of 
flour is due to it. It is more abundant in 
wheat and rye than other cereals, hence the 
flour of these grains is best suited for making 
raised or leavened bread. The quantity in 
wheat flour ranges from 7 to 14 per cent. 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY.—In the 
height of prosperity, expect adversity, but 
fear it not; if it come not, you are more 
sweetly possessed of the happiness you have, 
and more strongly confirmed; if it come, you 
are more gently disposed, and more firmly 


prepared. 


CHANGES oF NAmeEs.—A corn cutter is now 
a “ chiropodist ;” an ear doctor is an “ aurist ;” 
a workinan, an “ operative;” a butcher, a 
“ purveyor of meat.” 


+ 
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GETTING up.—An editor in Berkshire, hav- 
ing been appointed justice of the peace, adver- 
tises his cooking-stove, a first rate one, and 
nearly new, for sale at half price. 


» 
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QuERY.—Why was our common mother like 
a certain modern institution? Because she 
was Adam’s express company. 


“CHUCK ME OUT.” 

Among the first-class restaurants in Boston is 
one in S—— street, kept by W——. Among the 
visitors who entered the place this spring was a 
semi-clerical looking gentleman, who ordered up a 
broiled quail and a dozen fried oysters. While dis- 
cussing these delicacies, he touched the bell, and 
requested the waiter to send the proprietor to him. 
The waiter complied, and a few moments after- 
wards the semi-clerical-looking gentleman was in 
cosy colloquy with Mr. W——, about matters and 
things in general. 

* By the way, W——, what was the trouble with 
that young man I saw you in an altercation with 
on Friday evening last?” 

“ He contracted a bill to the amount of two dol- 
lara, and then refused to pay up.”’ 

“ And what did you do with him?” 

“ Chucked him out of doors.” 

Nothing else?” 

“No; going to law don't pay. To have ob- 
tainéd two dollars worth of money by means of 
litigation would have consumed ten dollars worth 
of time.” 

“Then all you do is to chuck them out, as you 
say ?” 

“ That's all.” 

“ Well, that may be a wise plan, but I doubt it. 
By the way, what kind of wines have you got?’ 

“As good an article of Heidsick as you can find 
in this city. Will you have a bottle ?”’ 

“On one condition, and that is, that you will 
join me in its imbibition.” 

“ With pleasure, sir.” 

The bell was again tinkled—a white jacket ap- 
peared in the doorway—the white jacket vanished. 
In a moment the white jacket reappeared, bringing 
in a silver top on a juvenile salver. The wine was 
poured out, duly iced, and disposed of. Ina few 
moments after this, W—— begged to be excused, 
and left his friend to finish up the quail. The 
friend did so, then reappeared in the bar-room. 

“ Where can I find a little water to dip my fingers 
in 

“Tn the washbowl by the looking-glass.”’ 

The stranger crossed the room, took a wash, 
brushed up his whiskers, adjusted his white cravat, 
and once more sought the proprietor. 

“Mr. W——,d have really enjoyed myself. I 
cannot recollect when I have ever relished wine 
and quail with a greater zest.’’ 

“ Happy to hear you say so.”’ 

“Asa memento of the little repast, I have one 
slight favor to ask.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Chuck me out.” 
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“What?” 
“Chuck me out.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you have been 
doing me?” 

“I don’t mean to say anything else. I have not 
got the first red cent; and if you want pay for the 
quail, oysters, and wine, you must do as I said be- 
fore, chuck me eut.”” 

W-—— could hear no more. He made a rush to 
the kitchen to get the cheese knife. While he was 
absent, our semi-clerical friend dashed out of the 
side-door, and when last seen was rushing north, 
at the rate of fourteen miles an hour. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL CLASS. 


“ John, where is Africa?” 

“ On the map, sir.” 

“T mean what continent—the Eastern or West- 
ern continent ?” 

“ Well, the land of Africa is on the Eastern con- 
tinent, but the people, sir, are all of ‘em down 
south.” 

“ How do the African people live?” 

“ By drawing.” 

“Drawing what—water?” 

“No, sir, by drawing their breath.” 

“ Sit down, Joseph. 

“ Thomas, what is the equator?” 

“ Why, sir, it isa horizontal pole running per 
pendicularly through the imagination of astrono- 
mers and old geographers.” 

“ Go to your seat, Thomas. 

“William Stiggs, what do you mean w an 
eclipse ?” 

“ An old race-horse, sir.” 

Silence! 

“ Jack, you are a scholar; what is an eclipse?” 

“An eclipse is a thing as appears when the moon 
gets on a bust, and runs against the sun; conse 
quently the sun blacks the moon's face.” 

Schoolmaster looks like thunder. The class is 
dismissed. 


HOW TO REACH CONGRESS. 

It is not necessary for a politician to be absolutely 
slandered for vices. Cougressional honors may 
occasionally be achieved by a reputation for com- 
paratively trifling defects, or even a lack of accom- 


plishments. We remember a well-known Congress. 


man, equally celebrated for his fastness and his 
talent, who, after being considerably used up om 
several games of billiards, was roundly told that 
he “ might be a smart man, but one thing was cer 
tain—he hadn't been sent to Congress for his bil- 
liard playing.” 
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“Thar’s where you’re all wrong,” he responded, 
ina cool drawl. “It was just that elected me, and 
nothing else." 

Losing at billiards?” 

“Ye-es. I always lost every game; everybody 
wanted to play with me, and I let’em! That made 
me popular. Sometimes it cost me a hundred dol- 
lars a day—but J got elected |” 

BECKY WILSON’S COURTSHIP. 

“0, now, do tell us all about it?” says the gals. 

Becky hadn’t been married more'n a month, and 
hadn't got over her bashfulness yet. 

“Bout what ses she. 

“ Why, "bout your courtin’,”’ ses the gals. 

“Shaw!” says she, turning her head and blush- 
ing dreadful; “ you better tell your own courtships, 
yourselves, I reckon.” 

“ Yes, but none of us ever had any beaux, Beck, 
and you's a married woman. Come, now, do tell us 
all "bout it. I do love to hear *bout courtin’ so 
much,” ses Betty Powers. 

“0, yes, Becky, do tell us.’’ 

“Well,” ses Becky, after a great deal of blush- 
in’ and twistin’ about, “ I'll tell you all how it was, 
if that'll satisfy you. Well,” ses Becky, puttin’ an 
emphasis on about every other word, “John, he 
cum to our house t> see me,”’ she ses, turnin’ away 
her head, and kinier lookin’ down sideways under 
her arm; “fool! he had better go to see his self, I 
reckon. Gracious knows, I didn't care nothin’ 
"bout him.” 

“Well?” ses the gals. 

“Well, John said he loved me. Fool! better 
love his self, I reckon.” 

“O, that's so funny!” ses the gals. “ Go on.” 

“Shaw!” ses Becky; “ I wont tell no more ” 

“0, yes, do—do—Becky,” ses all of ‘em. 

“Well, then, John he axed me if I wouldn't 
have him. Him—fool! better have his self, I 
reckon." 

“Then, what did you say?” 

“H'm! I never sed nothin’. Gracious knows, 
he wasn’t gwine to git nothin’ out of me.” 

“0, 0!” ses the gals. “Do go on, Becky.” 

“Then, John he axed me if he moughtn't have 
me. Fool! he better have his self, I reckon.” 

“Well?” ses the gals. 

“Well, mother she got kinder flustricated, and 
sed yes. Fool! she better mind her own business, 
Freckon.” 

“And then, what?” 

“Then, John he axed dad if he moughtn’t have 
me; and dad he got kinder flustricated too, and 
sed yes, 

“That's the sort of daddies,” ses the gals, rub- 
bin’ their hands. 

“Then, mother she went to town and got a white 

for me, and white gloves to put on my hands, 
for me to be married to John. H’m—fool! she 
better be married to him herself, I reckon.” 


“Well?” ses the gals. “Goon, Becky.” 

“Shaw, now! I aint gwine to tell you no more 
"bout it, so I aint.” 

“O, yes, Becky, do go on! O, do tell us all 
"bout the weddin’, Becky—that’s a good soul !”’ 

“O, hush, gals, bout sich nonsense.”’ 

“O, do, now, that's a good soul!’ 

“ Well, by-and-by the preacher man he came to 
our house, and a hole heap of people, to marry me. 
Fools! they great deal better staid home, I reckon. 
Gracious knows, I didn't want to see ’em at all.’’ 

“ Never mind, Becky; go on.”’ 

“ Well, then Jobn he came to take .me upito the 
preacher man, for to be married. Fool! I never 
did feel so mad; and then— O, shaw! I can’t tell 
any more, gals.” 

“O, yes, go on Becky.” 

“Well, then the preacher man he axed me if [ 
would have John to be my lawful husband. Him 
—fool! better have him his self, I reckon. And 
then— Shaw! I wont tell any more, gals.” 

do, Becky! Now you're jest comin’ to the 
interestin’ part. O, do tell us the rest, Becky!” 

“ Well, I never sed nothin’, and the preacher 
man he sed I must have John to be my husband— 
when he was sick, when he was well; and when he 
was better and worser, and love him, and stick to 
him, and mind him, and—a heap of sich things; 
and then he said people what he put together, it 
was agin the law to take apart; and so, fust thing 
I knowed, I was married, hard and fast, to John.”’ 

“ Well,’ ses the gals, gettin’ more and more in- 
terested, ‘ what then, Becky ?” 

“ Well, then the preacher man he went home, 
and all the fellers came a kissin’ and huggin’ me. 
Fools! better kissed their own selves, I reckon.” 

“ Go on, Becky; tells us all "bout it,” ses the gals. 

“ Well, then, after they all went away, John he— 
O, shaw!"’ ses she; “I aint gwine to tell you an- 
other word more "bout it. When you git married 
yourselves, then you'll jest know all you want to, 
I 


“JEST BURN IT!” 


Late one bitter cold night in December, some 
eight or nine years ago, L. went into the bar-room 
of the Anthony House, at Little Rock, Arksansas, 
to take part in what was gbing on. For some rea- 
son the crowd had dispersed sooner than was cus- 
tomary, but two or three of the town folks were 
there, together with a strange man who had arrived 
half an hour or so before, and who, tired, wet and 
muddy, from a long Arkansas stage ride, his legs 
extended and shoes off, was consoling himself with 
two chairs and a nap, opposite the centre of a blaz- 
ing fire. Any one who has travelled until ten 
o’cloek, in a rough winter night, over an Arkansas 
road, can appreciate the fruition before that fire- 
place. The drowsy example of the stranger had 
its effect on the others, and L., who took a seat in 
the corner, for lack of conversation was reduced to 
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the poker for amusement. He poked the fire vig- 
orously a while, until the poker got red hot, and 
becoming disgusted, was about to drop it and re- 
tire, when he remarked the great toe of one of the 
stranger’s feet protruding through a hole in his 
sock. 


Here was relief to L. He placed the glowing 
poker within a foot of the melancholy sleeper’s toe, 
and began slowly to lessen the distance between 
them. One bv one the others, as they caught the 
joke, began to open their eyes, and being awak- 
ened, mouths expanded into grins and suppressed 
giggles—and one inconsistent fellow into a broad 
laugh. 

Closer and closer the red hot poker neared the 
unfortunate toe. The heat caused the sleeper to 
restlessly move his foot. L. was about applying the 
poker when a sound of click! click! arrested his 
attention. He looked at the stranger—the Jatter 
with one eye open, had been watching the whole 
proceeding, and silently brought a pistol to bear on 
L. In a voice just audible, muttered in a tone of 
great determination, he said: 

“Jest burn it! Burnit/ Jest burn it, and I'll 
be d—d if I don’t stir you up with ten thousand 
hot pokers in two seconds!” 

L. laid down his poker instantly, and remarked: 

“ Stranger, let's take a drink—in fact, gentlemen, 
all of you.” 

L. afterwards said they were the cheapest drinks 
he ever bought. 
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A COURT SCENE. 


There is an attorney practising in our courts, who 
has attained a great notoriety, among numerous 
other things, for bullying witnesses on the oppos- 
ing sides of cases when he is concerned. As it 
‘would not be polite to give his full name right out 
in the crowd, we will merely call him “ Wayke,” 
for short. 

There was a horse case in the Justices’ Court, 
one day, in which Wayke bappened to be engaged. 
A slow and easy witness had been called to the 
stand by the plaintiff, who, in a plain, straight- 
forward manner, made the other side of the case 
look rather blue. The plaintiffs attorney being 
through, Wayke commenced a regular cross-exam- 
ination, which was cut short in this manner. 

“ Well, what do you know about a horse—you a 
horse doctor?” said the barbarian, in his peculiar 
contemptuous and overbearing manner. 

“No, I don’t pretend to be a horse doctor, but I 
know a good deal of the nature of the beast.” 

“ That means to say that you know a horse from 
a jackass, when you see them,” said Wayke in the 
same style—looking knowingly at the court, and 
glancing triumphantly around the crowd of spec- 
tators, with a telegraphic expression, which said, 
“ Now I've go him on the hip.” 

The intended victim, gazing intently at his legal 
tormentor, drawled out: 


“O, ye-as—just so—I'd never take you for a 
horse!” 

The Supreme Court of the United States could 
not have preserved its gravity through the scene 
that followed. The lick back produced a regular 
stampede, and the bushel of suspender buttons that 
stuck to the ceiling above, brought a shower of 
plaster upon the heads below. Everybody was 
convinced that whatever the attorney might be, 
the witness was a “ hos.” 
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“WE TOOK DEM PACK AGAIN.” 


A correspondent tells the following story, and 
declares that it is true: 


“ During the battle of Shiloh, an officer hurriedly 
rode up to an aid, and inquired for General Grant. 
“That's him with the field-glass,’ said the aid, 

“ Wheeling his horse about, the officer rode fu- 
riously up to to the general, and touching his cap, 
thus addressed him: 

“*Sheneral, I vants to’ make you von report; 
Schwartz's battery is took.’ 

“* Hal’ says the general, ‘ how was that?” 

“* Vell, you see, sheneral, de sheseshnists came 
up in de front of us, de sheseshnists came up in de 
rear of us, and Schwartz's battery was took.’ 

“* Well, sir,’ said the general, ‘you of course 
spiked the guns?’ 

“*Va-a-t!’ exclaimed the Dutchman, in aston- 
ishment, ‘schpike dem guns— schpike dem new 
guns! No; it would schpoil dem!’ 

“* Well,’ said the general, sharply, ‘what did 
you do?’ . 

“*Do? vy, we took dem pack again, py tam !’ 

“The general was satisfied with that report.” 


A LONG SPEECH. 


A member of the bar of one of the Eastern States, 
was noted for possessing all the attributes of a good 
advocate but one; he never knew when to stop; 
indeed, it sometimes seemed as if he never would 
stop. On one occasion he had completely exhaust- 
ed the patience of the court, the jury and the other 
counsel ; still the stream of his eloquence ran on as 
glibly as ever. At last he made a splendid perora- 
tion; every one experienced a feeling of relief, and 
every eye was turned towards him, expecting to 
see him take his seat. But at this moment, to their 
astonishment and horror, he started off afresh on 8 
new track. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “ astronomers 
tell us that there aré some >tars situated at a dis- 
tance so remote from this earth that their light, 
though it lett them on the morning of creation, and 
has been travelling ever since, has not yet reached 
us.” _ 

“Never mind, Brother T.,” interposed the op 
posing counsel, “ it will be sure to get here before 
you have done.” 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 


“0, you please, grandpa, we want to play at being William Tell. Will you be 80 kind as 
to stand with the apple on your head, and let us shoot at it?” 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 
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PRIVATE THEATRICALS.—THE MOUSTACHES. 


EmmA.—But have you made me fierce and rakish enough, Charles? 
CHARBLES.—Fierce! Ferocious! and awful rakish ! 
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